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THE UNIVERSIFY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 


I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. :. THe Crassicar Course. 2. Tue Latin-Screntiric Course. 3. Tue Course 
in Sctence AND Lerrers. 

Il. IN TECHNOLOGY. :. Tre Course rn Civit Encinexrinc. 2. THe Course 1s MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 3, 

. Te Courses mn Misinc ENGIngERING AND Megratiturcy. 5. THe Courss.in Exvscrricat ENGiIngerinc. 6 THE 
SOURSE IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

Ill. COMBINED COURSES, The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 
study a technical profession, would appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an opportu- 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four years he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which de substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the techaical degree in from one to 
two years, depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may have use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
the full technical course ; while to those who can avail themsclves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 
rounded training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 

For further information, tor Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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OF EDUCATION. 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


12mo, ‘Cloth. - = * - = = = - Price, $1.50. 


A BOOK by the distinguished editor of the International Education Series on so important a subject as the 


title of this volume indicates has, since its announce ment a year ago, been awaited with great interest by 
educators everywhere, and its appearance is a notable event in the history of pedagogical literature. The 
work is not simply an inventory of the mental faculties as many psychologies are, but is an attempt to show 
the psychological foundation of the more important educational factors in civilizstion and its schools, and it 
is treated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. Dr. Harris has 
shown, what no other writer Has in so clear and practical a manner, the true relations of psychology to the 
education of youth. He presents a psychology that.shows how all the activities of life, social or otherwise, 
react on the child and the man to develop them. He shows the educative influences, not only of school work 
but of the family, industrial occupations, of play and work, of state, church, and of all national life. His 


book is a masterpiece of psychologic and pedagogical literature. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PusLisHers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


The School Journal for School. Directors. 


From Last Annual Report of Co. Sup’t R. M. McNeal, Dauphin County, Pa. 


Too many Directors are ignorant of their official duties and obligations and are unwilling to make an effort 
to learn them. A law was passed several years ago giving School Directors the right to subscribe for The 
Pennsylvania School Journal and pay for it out of the funds of the district. The official department of The 
Journal contains all new school laws passed by the Legislature, the rulings and decisions of the Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction, directions to members of the School Boards concerning their official duties and 
information on many school matters with which Directors should be familiar. ‘1 he purpose of the law was to 
put this valuable aid in the hands of Directors without expense to themselves, so that they might be the better 
qualified to preform their duties and render efficient service to the schools under their control; and yet many 
Directors do not avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded. ‘Every School Director in the State ought 
to be a reader of The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


BY ANNA W. 


HE converts to Froebel’s doctrines are 
among the leading thinkers, and the 
quarrel to-day, if quarrel there be, must 
be with his exponents. The disciple in 
every school is far below the master. 
Many an earnest seeker after truth, even 
when turning the searchlight of psychol- 
ogy on the child’s mind, is still in ‘‘wan- 
dering mazes dark’’ and cannot find the 
Ariadne thread to guide her out of the 
labyrinth. There are others, too, ‘‘cast 
about by every wind of doctrine,’’ and in 
their haste to secure visible results are 
lost in externals; hence the work is ‘‘all 
method—bad method, and shows no in- 
sight into educational values.’’ Within 
the courts, as well as without the gates, 
there are misconceptions that are fatal to 
the real progress of a scientific system of 
education. The young kindergartner 
embarks with her little crew and they 
sail out on the sea of sentimentality, skies 
blue, waters calm, and 
With dreamful eyes, 
Her spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 
She idealizes all childhood. Her dar- 
lings are Fauntleroys and Patsies. Be- 
cause of her own visionary views she 


ter, Pa., March 5, 1898, by Miss Anna W. Wil- 
liams, Superintendent of the Public School 
Kindergartens of Philadelphia. 








An Address before the Iris Club of Lancas- | 
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imagines that children will accept every- 
thing from the poet’saspect. She is like 
the teacher who told the story of the 
‘*Sleeping Beauty’’ to her children. The 
princess was fast asleep—nobody but the 
prince could wake her—then came radi- 
ant bursts of light over the hilltops; joy- 
ous songs of birds; music of the wind, 
rustling of the leaves; and ‘‘ who do you 
think, my dears, is coming?’ ‘‘McKin- 
ley,’’ answered the real boy. She is 
rudely awaked; but is not yet prepared to 
meet the prosaic, and her case another 
time resembles that of the teacher who 
showed a picture of the persecution of the 
early Christians. The child remarks, 
‘OTs not fair.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said she, 
sweetly, ‘‘but people were very cruel at 
that time. Nero was a very wicked 
man.’’ ‘*‘ No, I don’t mean that. That 
poor lion hasn’t any Christian to eat.’’ 
To strike such a rock as this decides her 
to put ashore and travel along the firmer 
ground of common sense. 

One enters a kindergarten at 9 a. m. 
Sees around the room, by way of sugges- 
tive material for the morning talk, three 
pictures, eight vegetables, twenty-four 
different varieties of flowers, thirty-two 
sixty-four kinds of 
nuts, and a squirrel in a cage. His inter- 
est must be kept at high water mark. 
Hence his Herbartian follower displays 
all these fantastic measures and leads the 
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children on an intellectual dance equal to | 


the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

The misuse of the principle, ‘‘ Buildup 
the positive, and the negative will stamp 
itself out,’’ is a frequent occurrence. No 
evil must approach. All milk and water 
stories of ‘‘bloodless and unhomeric 
strife’’ must be his literary feast, although 
his intellect may be able to digest the 
strong meat of David and Goliath. To 
some followers of the old school of ped- 
agogy who insist on learning being a 
laborious task, the sight of children 
playing happily together proves the kin- 
dergarten a day nursery where the little 
ones are engaged in harmless diversion. 
The visitor who sees children sewing, 
weaving, modelling, seizes the idea that 
it is an Elementary Manual Training 
School. If he is a philanthropist he dis- 
covers its value to the poorer classes 
as a school of industry, and so argues in 
favor of it as a preventive of criminal idle- 
ness. Long since you and I were chil- 
dren a father in a laudable spirit of social 
economics inquired why the kindergar- 
ten did not arrange for the sale of the in- 
fant manufactures. 

The combination of these two miscon- 
ceptions that the kindergarten is a day 
nursery or a school of work results in the 
double-edged argument of the enlight- 
ened members of the village school board, 
that itis an extravagant expenditure of 
public funds, as ’tis only a three hours’ 
entertainment, and it is highly improper 
to spend public money where children 
learn to work at an age when they should 
do nothing but play. 

The materials of kindergarten lend 
themselves readily to exercises in form, 
language and number, and she of the 
Pestalozzian school who is a teacher 
rather than a kindergartner diverts them 
from the higher use of developing creative 
power and mental alertness, and instructs 
the children after the manner of the fa- 
mous Swiss reformer. Consequently the 
material which should be the source of 
delightful natural exercise of perceptive 

wers, and a stimulation to the spirit of 
investigation and discovery, becomesa be- 
stowing of the tediousness of the teacher 
on the pupil, and is dwarfed to an object 
lesson on the ‘‘ paper, wool and wood.’’ 

One among the fraternity has been tra- 
ditionally known to have responded to 
the child’s answer, ‘‘ God sent the rain,’’ 
when asked where it came from. ‘‘ Yes, 
that is what you might call a primary 


| 
| 
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cause, little Abraham, but what is the 
immediate cause?’’ We have never 
heard that her kind increased and multi- 
plied; but as ’tis the tendency of the hu- 
man mind to generalize, a hasty critic with 
this data concludes that kindergarten ex- 
ists for the purpose of teaching scientific 
facts in a scientific manner. 

The time is not so remote since a cer- 
tain faction of educators has been heard 
to say that the kindergartner ‘‘ is a blind 
enthusiast with a limited vision, or one 
who sits on the mountain top among the 
clouds serenely contemplating life and the 
world as an unbroken plain, breathing an 
atmosphere of universality, spinning 
fine theories until she gets herself tangled 
out of sense.’’ This criticism must in 
honesty be conceded as true when applied 
to a certain class of followers. 

In a practical experience it is not un- 
common to hear the fresh candidate for 
public examination remark, ‘‘I know I 
shall succeed, I so love children.’’ She 
recognizes no qualifying circumstances— 
love isa synonym for ability. One ven- 
tures to recall Horace Mann’s idea that 
knowledge to prevent idealization of 
characteristics of childhood is as neces- 
sary as tender affection. That a little 
psychological insight might be a valuable 
supplement to instinct; but our ardent 
young tyro is fullof visions, ‘‘which in part 
are prophecies and part are longings wild 
and vain’’—and she becomes an apostle 
of sweetness without light. A fair chance 
to grow is given her, and six months after 
her natal day of appointment she is vis- 
ited. One hears on entering in the 
sweetest tone of persistency, ‘‘ Walter, 
sit down. Walter, Walter, Walter, sit 
down; sit down, Walter. Phoebe, we're 
waitingforyou. Little Mikie, come here, 
sit beside me. Don’t you love to help 


| me? Won't you listen to the story ?’’ 


She turns hopelessly around and appeals 
beseechingly, ‘‘How would you obtain 
order?’ One suggests an action song 
for the entire class as a possible means of 
utilizing octopus legs and arms. If the 
kindergartner is caught young enough, 
and is not a maiden who has had an affair, 
and turns her attention to little children 
‘*to soothe her sorrows, heal her wounds, 
and wipe away her tears’’—or if she is not 
a person that would be of no value in any 
other place in this mundane sphere, she 
may gain by adding a little thought ele- 
ment to this blind feeling stage ; but if she 
does not, then ‘‘let the portcullis fall.”’ 
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Another kind of sentimental discipline 
is that which seeks devices to turn the 
child away from temptation. No dis- 
tasteful tasks must be imposed on him. 
He shall do only what he wills, that his 
will may be strong. He can but choose 
the right, as he knows noevil. He will 
love and obey his teacher because she de- 
votes herself to his happiness, and when 
he enters the primary school he will be a 
model of wisdom and goodness. Ask the 
primary teachers! While one would not 
advocate the use of Solomon’s weapon, 
nor, like Mr. Luke Honeythunder, take 
the children by the scruff of the neck and 
bump them into the paths of peace, yet 
the results of this interpretation of the 
new education would be that predicted by 
Lowell in his address to Harvard gradu- 
ates—‘‘ While to-day,’’ said he, ‘‘one 
man may lead ten horses to drink, in the 
future ten men cannot lead one horse.”’ 

The misinterpretation of the principle, 
‘‘build up the positive side of character,’’ 
results in efforts to keep all evil, even in 
imagination, away from the child. In 
the stories she tells, every child ‘‘ is trail- 
ing clouds of glory,’’ all are basking in 
the sunlight of uninterrupted happiness; 
the lions and the lambs lie down together 
and a general millennial state exists. 
Every object in the universe is in unified 
relations with every other, and when re- 
counting the wild animals with which 
the children are familiar for the purpose 
of grouping impressions, she inquires 
sweetly, ‘‘Can you name some other 
friends?’’ And her little Lord Fauntle- 
roys or Patsies reply: ‘‘ The elephant is a 
dear little helper,’’ ‘‘ Tiger is a sweet 
little helper,’’ and so on until the most 
ferocious beasts are united in bonds of 
peace and fellowship. 

To her ‘‘on the mountain top of uni- 
versality’’ no such story as ‘‘ The Three 
Little Pigs’’ can be told to her little in- 
nocents. One sensitive child has been 
heard to cry, ‘‘ The dear pig was eaten 
up,’’ but the normal child who waits for 
the climax, with listening ears, remarked: 
‘‘And the pig had wolf for supper.’’ The 
same objection to ‘‘The Three Bears’’ 
follows. Hence she searches the book 
counter for a revised version, and finds 
such a milk and water dilution as ‘‘The 
bears kissed Goldilocks and sent her 
home.’’ She not only represents an un- 
likely contact of child and bear, but con- 
tradicts a fnndamental truth—the child 
wandered from home, got into trouble, 
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. ’ 
The sim- 
ple moral of such stories as ‘‘ The Three 


and experienced a bad fright. 


Bears,’’ and ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood”’ 
is that obedience, and the sweet re- 
strictions of home are needed to save the 
innocent and inexperienced from the real 
dangers of the world. 

No matter how one may hedge and 
guard a child, he cannot take many steps 
along the shaded paths of knowledge 
without meeting that which ‘awakens 
curiosity and arouses suspicion.’’ Froe- 
bel hints at the preparation for this as- 
pect of life by presenting the picture of 
the wolf and wild boar in his mother 
play. The child is early introduced to 
the discordant surroundings. The ani- 
mals at his feet, his favorites, Tabby and 
Towser, his play-fellows, do not, like 
brethren, dwell together in unity. While 
it is important, as Miss Blow suggests, to 
preserve the purity of phantasy and 
neither to wound nor blunt the sense of 
shame for wrongdoing, yet the child may 
be unscathed by the really guiltless phe- 
nomena of nature, and be able to reason 
with himself, as time goes on, that ani- 
mals know no better. Hence, to keep a 
child from the knowledge that in nature 
every creature conforms to the state of 
being to which it has attained is not 
wholesome. 

There is a Puritan virtue that stands so 
erect that it bends its owner backward. 
Such a matter-of-fact follower has no time 
for ‘‘ Little Jack Horner.’’ ‘‘ The cow 
never did really jump over the moon, my 
daughter.’’ ‘‘ Of course not, father, but 
the exaggeration was as interesting to us 
as the audaciously absurd adventures of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ayleshine of ma- 
turer years.’’ ‘‘ Yes, true, and I have 
noticed your own serious tendency to ex- 
aggeration.’’ Such stories may have 
had a formative influence. These Grad- 
grinds, I trust, are not so numerous with 
us as those without the courts may sup- 
pose. 

On the other hand, there are educators 
who have been heard to say in Gath, 
which, translated, means the newspaper, 
that in the kindergarten there should be 
no intellectual development. The savage 
mind is a good illustration of what nature 
and environment will do for a human be- 
ing. This idea may be the result of fol- 
lowing Rousseau’s school of philosophy, 
but ’tis not the Froebelian aspect of a 
child-garden. ‘‘Garden-plants,’’ says 
Miss Blow, ‘‘are not weeds left to grow 
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as they may, nor are they plants taken 
out of the common ground away from the 
common air to be placed in sunny parlor 
or conservatory, but are the products of 
nature, modified by human intelligence.’’ 

‘* Who gives much,”’ says Goethe, ‘** of- 
fers something to many.’’ The kinder- 
garten is many-sided. Herein lies its 
greatest merit and its greatest danger. 
That it appeals to the all-sided activity 
of the child is one of its strongest claims. 
It also appeals to the all-sided activity of 
the adult. Hence each specialist discov- 
ers in it an ample field for the advance- 
ment of his own particular educational 
ideal. The artist finds golden opportun- 
ities for the display of wondrous color 
schemes, and the childish effort, instead 
of being a crude representation of artistic 
simplicity of childish thought, imitates 
maturer productions. The child is con- 
fused by variety of color and form, and 
produces a kaleidoscopic arrangement 
which is no more developing to his innate 
sense of the beautiful than the bill-posters 
on the back fence. The over-refinement 
of his taste spoils his enjoyment of the 
simple as well as the complex. 

The hygienic reformer finds a camping 
ground here, and supplies experiments 
for testing eyes, ears, nose and mouth, 
legs and arms sufficient to fill the three 
hours’ daily period. Another discourses 
freely on the evil effects of color on the 
eyes. If nature, too, could only be con- 
vinced of her mistake she might have 
clothed herself in soberer livery, and 
a twilight walk in the Garden of Eden 
might have been a monotonous Gelight. 
But nature is a freakish old lady, and in 
spite of our weak eyes the sky is still a 
staring blue, the rose a glowing red, and 
the sun a dazzling glittering gold. Do 
not understand me to object to the proper 
care of all these organs of sense, nor lack 
of appreciation of all discoveries in this 
direction, nor that we are ungrateful 
for all information, but that there are 
other valuable aims and purposes to be 
carried out during the daily life of the 
child which must be duly recognized. 

The gentle kindergartner, accepting 
advice from all well-intentioned critics, 
including the oculist, who in sober earn- 
est requested that all colors should be 
neutral tints for young eyes, finds herself 
in the situation of Mahomet’s coffin. 

She becomes vacillating and inconsist- 
ent because she does not pledge herself 
to the doctrines of the upward as well as 
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the downward tendencies of human na- 
ture. She pursues her child-study under 
many difficult ideals and obtains many 
different results. She may be an honest 
questioner and read volumes of ‘‘ Studies 
of Childhood,’’ piled as high as a meet- 
ing- house steeple, but unless she approach 
them with the firm belief that while a 
child may have come from a brute an- 
cestry, and his playfulness, for which our 
Puritan forefathers dealt him freely the 
birchen rod, is only ‘‘monkey-shines’’ 
after all, yet he is by virtue of the divin- 
ity within him mounting toward a spirit- 
ual height, and ’tis the prime business of 
the educator to aid him to climb, and not 
put experimental pins and needles in him 
at every advance. She must keep ever 
before her, to put in a phrase of a lead- 
ing educator, ‘‘ the wings that may sprout 
rather than the caudal appendage that 
may have dropped off.’’ 

The kindergartner needs to observe, to 
record, and to act on the manifestations 
of the child. The expression of himself 
in every direction ‘‘must be a sign to 
her.’’ Butshe must be ona “still hunt”’ 
and, like her master, study him with 
sympathetic insight through happy com- 
radeship in work and play. If she loses 
her vision of this ideal she soon finds her- 
self in a sea of materialism, without com- 
pass to guide nor certain goal to reach. 
She seeks physical cause in every mani- 
festation. At 9.30 a. m. her children are 
restless. She investigates their environ- 
ment, discovers that breakfast was taken 
at 5.30 a. m. Luncheon is served at 
once. She deduces from this that all 
restlessness may be cured by luncheon at 
9.30 o'clock. It may be very frequently 
the case that restlessness is due to such 
causes; but an experience as a critic in a 
school of pedagogy not many miles from 
here taught the writer that children could 
be restless under a student’s practice on 
them at 9.30, although they had break- 
fasted at 5.30 o’clock. Such a teacher 
reads that sense-training for exercise and 
enjoyment is an important aim of early 
education. She emphasizes the physical 
aspect, begins and ends there. She leaves 
nothing for the mind’s own activity, and 
produces arrested development by her 
narrowness of vision. She crams him so 
full of earth he has no room for heaven. 
At the age of three and one-half years he 
can distinguish fifty tastes, seventy-five 
odors, one hundred and _ twenty-five 
sounds, two hundred and fifty sights and 
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thousands of touch sensations. Soon 
ripe, soon rotten, is the result of such 
teaching, and the time of childhood, 


When meadow, grove and stream, 

The earth and every common sight 

To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of the 
dream are gone— 


and the ‘‘ primrose by the river's brim’ 
because of the scientific pursuit of sense- 
training becomes instead of a ‘‘ lower 
form of lower life’’ an evening primrose 
and nothing more. She glorifies the en- 
joyment of the emotions; the delicious- 
ness of the taste of viands, exquisite pleas- 
ures of fragrant odors, of beautiful sights, 
of sound, and touch sensations. While 
no one who is not a prig would deprive 
the child of molasses candy and honey 
pleasure in abundance, yet ’tis not abso- 
lutely necessary to make him a lotus- 
eater. There is other than the relish and 
discriminative, or intellectual, aspect of 
sensation, a moral value in such training 
which must not be ignored. Let the 
child taste the sweet, not only for the 
sense-pleasure, but also teach him self- 
efforts to be ashamed to eat so much as to 
become nauseated. The child realizes 
sense pleasure quite strongly enough 
without auy excitement of the teacher. 
Every one can recall small thefts of child- 
hood caused by greediness. The practi- 
cal way of dealing with this fault is related 
by a boy at Froebel’s school, at Kielhau, 
who was unable to resist the strawberries 
prepared on the tea table, before the meal 
time. Froebel passed through the room, 
and without a word of rebuke silently 
laid on his plate the slice of bread that in- 
dicated that it alone was to be his supper. 
The deed returned upon the doer as in life. 
Over-indulgence in sense-pleasure is paid 
back by satiety and forced abstinence. 

I can hear you lovers of childhood say, 
‘“You sour-faced moralists have grown 
so ancient and intellectual that you can- 
not recall your own childhood, if you ever 
had any.’’ Iwould like to ask plainly, 
who loves the child with a permanent 
love, the mother who hangs the popcorn 
string low on the Christmas tree and little 
John, of two-and-one-half yaars, eats the 
goodies until he revels in spasms, or she 
who, by patient determination and sym- 
pathetic firmness, helps the child to the 
strength of constitution that enables him 
to have legitimate enjoyment because he 
is able to stop himself in time. 
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Such a teacher exemplifies motor-train- 
ing until it is all motor and no training ; 
motor enough to run a Ferris-wheel, but 
not enough training to run a bean up a 
string. The children clap hands, clap 
blocks and all the other materials, untli 
they become clapping automatons. They 
wiggle their heads, stamp their feet, spin 
and whirl, twist and twirl, suggesting to 
the on-looker miniature whirling der- 
vishes. Activity is the law of child. 
Physical activity is the earliest outcome. 
Hence, says Froebel, take as your point of 
departure the exercise of the body, limbs 
and senses; but from the strengthening 
and developing of them rise to their use 

. From the healthy life of the body to 
the healthy life of the spirit. Natural 
things and spiritual, who separates these 
two tears up the bond of nature and brings 
death—is wrong, in short, at all points. 
The foes of one’s own household are ever 
the most dangerous of foes.’’ One hears 
at an educational convention a leading 
kindergartner quote Doctor Dewey’s 
warning against the substitution of the 
logical adult for the child or order of 
thought, and in endeavoring to follow the 
psychological development discovers in 
children’s instincts a love of rhythm, 
rhyme, and continuity, but not discover- 
ing the instinct for the humorous non- 
sense forbids the time-honored, ‘‘ This is 
the House that Jack Built,’’ and substi- 
tutes for it utilitarian doggerel of some 
sort. Outupon such addle-pated reform! 
Far better the followlng verse which car- 
ries out the same idea as that of the 
Mother-play, using the idea of ‘‘ This is 
the House That Jack Built:”’ 


These are the eggs so smooth and round, 

That held the wonderful secret. 

This is the nest where the eggs were found, 
The pretty white eggs, so smooth and round, 
That held the wonderful secret. 

This is the pigeon with soft gray breast 

Who patiently sat on the loose straw nest; 

The nest where the pretty white eggs were found, 
Her own little eggs so smooth and round, 

That held the wonderful secret. 


One feels very serious when it is found 
that such an enlightened and practical 
a teacher as Fitch, whose opinions on 
other subjects are of great value, makes 
such statements as the following: ‘‘ The 
kindergarten does not train the child to 
overcome difficulties. It does little or 


nothing to encourage reflection. The chil- 
dren learn to look, to hear, to act in con- 
cert, but nearly all the talking is done by 
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the teacher for them, who keeps all the 
difficulties out of sight.’’ Let me recall 
a quotation from ‘‘The Education of 
Man,”’ which answers this objection com- 
pletely: ‘‘ To lead children early to think, 
this I consider the first and foremost ob- 
ject of child training.” . ‘To have 
found one-fourth of the answer to his own 
question by his own effort is of value and 
importance to the child—this prevents 
mentalindolence. Do not always answer 
your children’s questions at once and di- 
rectly ; but as soon as they have gathered 
sufficient strength and experience, fur- 
nish them with the means to find the an- 
swers in the sphere of their own knowl- 
edge.’’ Again, in his Mother play, 
Froebel says: ‘‘ You will foster his im- 
pulsive movements, exercise his strength, 
cultivate his activity, and prepare through 
doing for seeing, through the exertion of 
his power for its comprehension. In a 
word, you will, by self-activity, lead him 
to self-knowledge. Recognizing, as we 
must if we read aright, that the kinder- 
garten ideal is an acting out and not a 
pouring: in process, let us see what has been 
provided to aid in this self-expression. 
Every child is a type of his race. I 
must emphasize this aspect, not in par- 
ticular details, but in broad general out- 
line. Evolution has proved to us that 
the ‘‘embryonic period of physical devel- 
opment is a masquerade of long-vanished 
forms of life.’’ Ina similar manner the 
child acts over again the experiences of 
pre-historic man. To study what the 
child may do one must study the typical 
deeds of man. Just as in early stages of 
development of the race man expressed 
himself through material, and finally 
through its mastery gained a mastery of 
himself, we find children building houses 
with blocks, cards, spools; arranging 
stones, shells, buttons, beans in rows and 
patterns; making pictures with match- 
sticks, twigs, etc. ; stringing spools, beads, 
cranberries; plaiting braid, hair, wreaths; 
folding, cutting, sewing and making pic- 
tures in sand, mud, gravel, snow; biting 
their bread in shape; blowing breath on 
the window-pane and drawing on it with 
their fingers; cutting out pumpkins in 
jack-o’-lanterns, making teeth and faces 
in lemon and orange peel, and discover- 
ing through these natural activities real 
elements of form, number, and the practi- 
cal fact of transformation, the qualities of 
materials and a slight notion of the value 
of industriesof man. In other words, he 
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is making comparisons and his intellect- 
ual faculty exercises itself on precepts 
and transforms them into concepts. 

The kindergarten gifts and occupations 
are Froebel’s response to the natural de- 
sires of childhood; they are also but a 
specialized form of our practical material 
for all education. What materials do we 
use in the kindergarten? Games, songs, 
gift-materials, stories and talks. These 
are arranged especially in action and play- 
thing form. It is easily seen that they 
correspond to materials for later develop- 
ment. Do not the stories correspond to 
our language and literature lessons of 
later school life? Is there any stage of 
education in which the cultivation of the 
emotional nature and the release of its 
activities in music and song, in alterna- 
tion with those more entirely mental, are 
not valuable? The dramatic game takes 
the form of gymnastics later, and returns 
again to the athletic game or the college 
or the university. The gifts answer to 
all the objective and concrete material 
and the occupations to all hand-work, 
whether exclusive, or purely for training, 
as drawing, writing, sewing, wood-work- 
ing, or modeling of later school life. 

‘‘ The first gift, soft balls, satisfies the 
desire to exert force and causes change, 
and on the other hand gives the child 
typical experiences in form, color, num- 
ber, position and direction.’’ The desire 
to investigate, to discover, rearrange, con- 
struct, is satisfied in the building-gift ex- 
ercises. Through the weaving, folding, 
cutting, sewing, ‘‘ the educative elements, 
implicit in the industries of primitive 
man, are accentuated,’’ and through the 
modeling in clay, sand, etc., he becomes, 
as far asin him lies, a painter, designer 
and sculptor. Let me call attention for 
a moment to Bowen’s thoughtful remarks 
on the value of expression through ma- 
terial in childhood: ‘‘It is a great mis- 
take to presume too far on a child’s power 
to understand and use language. In the 
kindergarten the task is rather to prepare 
children to use language hereafter in 
school as one of the chief means he will 
then have of expressing himself, and to 
gain knowledge. At first it is not his 
chief means and certainly not his only 
means for expression and acquisition. 
Children’s confused statenients, over 


which the public and even teachers often 
make merry, are simply the results of 
premature and foolish forcing of the use 
of language only half understood. We 
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shail best succeed in helping the child 
to use and understand language aright, 
not by restricting him to language, but 
by using all his modes and means of 
expression in close connection with one 
another and with language.’’ In other 
words, he wishes to find a new name for 
and describe the new action with each 
new thing he makes. We remember 
that the words telephone, trolley, cable- 
gram, dynamo, caligraph, spectroscope, 
grammaphone were not a part of our lan- 
guage until the materials to make them 
had been produced. One such discovery 
in childhood of the practical meaning of 
language is worth many merely imitative 
exercises. The gifts and occupations, 
however, are the least of Froebel’s prac- 
tical contributions to education. The 
Mother-play, a simple collection of games, 
accompanied by poetical mottoes and 
prose commentaries, is by far his greater 
achievement. Unless this book is known 
and understood, the kindergarten cannot 
be interpreted aright. Each game is a 
response to some manifestation of the 
child. The order of the songs is not ac- 
cidental. The games included in the first 
series relate to elementary experiences 
of movement, the relationships are only 
those of mother and child; the sensations 
consciously discriminated are those of taste 
and smell; the second division corres- 
ponds to the stage of development when 
the child classifies objects by number, 
form and size. These are followed by 
games which deal with practical activi- 
ties. In short, the first set is a series in 
which right instincts are recognized ; the 
second, right habits are practiced; the 
third, right standards presented ; fourth, 
right judgments formed; fifth, right 
choice exercised. That is, right stand- 
ards are presented of activities of nature 
in form of the busy, happy life of little 
creatures around us, as beasts, birds, but- 
terflies. This is the first standard that 
corresponds to the simple reflection of a 
busy, happy child-life, with no conscious 
duties and responsibilities. Later are 
presented busy, but simple, and natural 
activities of human life, as the mother’s 
activities of home and the father's activi- 
ties at work. These appeal to the child 
in the first stage of recognition of duties 
and are the right models for him to fol- 
low. Finally is suggested the story of 





the hero who chooses to be brave and 
good even through trouble and difficulty. 
I have said much about the false ideals 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 
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which an imperfect view of the kinder- 
garten may hold, or may attempt to carry 


out. But you ask, if the practical kin- 
dergarten does not do any of these things, 
what does it do? We answer that it en- 
deavors to use, without abusing, the 
means and methods of all right education, 
with special adaptation to the germ stage 
of mind-activity, mind-shaping and exer- 
cising, its inner perception by very small, 
but none the less important, outer ex- 
pressions. 

Professor Tracy speaks of the Froe- 
belian principle on which education is 
coming more and more to be based— 
‘*that education proceeds most easily and 
readily along the lines of motor-activity ; 
that is, that the child should be the 
agent of investigation rather than the re- 
ceptacle of instruction; that by doing 
things he will alone acquire knowledge. 
‘‘The kindergarten,’’ says Tracy, ‘‘is 
the incarnation of this idea;'’ but the idea 
is as old as Aristotle, who says, ‘‘ We 
learn an art by doing that which we wish 
to do when we have learned it; we be- 
come builders by building, and harpers 
by harping,’’ and we may add that we 
become intelligent and industrious beings 
by intelligent and industrious play, which 
will finally become work of the same kind. 

‘* That the highest aim of life may be 
attained,’’ says Froebel in his Pedagogics, 
‘‘the present makes upon education and 
the educator (parent and teacher) the in- 
dispensable requirement to comprehend 
the earliest activity, the first action of a 
child, the impulse to formation and to 
spontaneous and personal activity, to en- 
courage the earliest employment of chil- 
dren at home, the impulse, to self-culture 
and self-instruction through self-shaping, 
self-observation and self testing. Very 
many loyal parents, fathers, and anxious 
grandfathers, are inclined to foster the 
impulse of childhood to acquire informa- 
tion spontaneously by self-activity; but 
too often the requisite wholly suitable 
means and the needed capacity, dexter- 
ity, and knowledge and training, are lack- 
ing.’’ It would be too much to claim 
that either Froebel or his system is the 
limit of human perfection; but that it is 
the best so far as practically applied, the 
kindergarten of to-day justifies. That 
there are kindergartens where the ideals 
shown in his Mother-play are somewhat 
approximately realized, is true, even in 
Philadelphia. At least, one must claim 
that as large a proportion of kinder- 
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gartens in any city with good training 
schools is able to carry out the ideals of 
the founder of the system, as teachers are 
to be found in the higher departments 


‘ who are able to realize the aims and pur- 


poses of the best scientific pedagogics. 

Not only does the Froebelian doctrine 
stir the higher impulses of child-life; but 
the study of kindergarten is the most 
energizing and invigorating tothe student, 
as it incites constantly to self-culture. 

When we remember that Froebel 
awakened the minds of twelve little chil- 
dren and fed them with the bread of life 
only after a prolonged university educa- 
tion, we can obtain an idea of what he 
deemed the birthright of every child. 
From such measurements of the master a 
follower is inspired to receive from every 
avenue of learning, and Froebel’s timely 
message is a living inspiration : 

‘* Learn all you can, be all you can, and 
devote all you know and all you are to 
the service of childhood.”’ 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


DR. W. A. WETZEL, PEN ARGYL. 


N 1731, Benjamin Franklin established 

in Philadelphia one of the first popu- 
lar libraries in the United States. It was 
a subscription library, having fifty sub- 
scribers. ‘‘ This,’’ says Franklin, ‘‘ was 
the mother of all the North American 
subscription libraries, now so numerous. 
It is become a great thing itself, and is 
continually increasing. ‘These libraries 
have improved the general conversation 
of the Americans, made the common 
tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as 
most gentlemen from other countries, and 
have perhaps contributed in some degree 
to the stand so generally made through- 
out the colonies in defence of their priv- 
ileges.’’ Only twenty public libraries 
are known to have existed in the United 
States prior to the American Revolution, 
and seven of these were in Pennsylvania. 
Our record since that time is not so good. 

Pennsylvania has an area of 45,000 
square miles, New Hampshire g0oo 
square miles; that is, Pennsylvania in 
size is equal to five New Hampshires. 
The census of 1890 gives New Hampshire 
a population of 376,530, Pennsylvania, a 
population of 5,258,014; that is, in popu- 
lation Pennsylvania is equal to fourteen 
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New Hampshires. Statistics are not at 
hand to make other desirable compari- 
sons, but a Pennsylvania reader will read- 
ily assent to the statement that whether 
the basis of comparison be agricultural or 
mineral products, or manufactured arti- 
cles, Pennsylvania will compare favorably 
with New Hampshire. How is it in the 
matter of public libraries? 

In 1896, Pennsylvania reported 330 li- 
braries of more than 1000 volumes each, 
New Hampshire 122, a ratio of about 3 
to 1, although the ratio in square miles 
is 5 to 1, and in population, 14to1. In 
New Hampshire, 37 buildings of the 
libraries reported are owned by the library 
corporation, in Pennsylvania 47. 

New Hampshire reports an increase of 
33 libraries within the last five years, 
Pennsylvania an increase of one. In 18g1, 
New Hampshire had a library for every 
4328 people, in 1896 one for every 3205 
people. In 1891, Pennsylvania had a 
library for every 15,982 people; in 1896, 
one for every 17,761 people. In 1891, 
New Hampshire had 73 books for every 
100 people, while Pennsylvania had 42. 
In 1896, New Hampshire had 152 books 
for every 100 people, Pennsylvania had 
51. Statistics seem to indicate that the 
public library comes closer to the com- 
mon people in New Hampshire than in 
Pennsylvania. Although the number of 
libraries in these two states is in the ratio 
of 1 to 3, the value of the buildings is in 
the ratio of 1 to 7. This implies much 
grander buildings in Pennsylvania than 
in New Hampshire. For every dollar 
of permanent endowment in New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania has eighteen. One 
is led to suspect that this means many 
small endowments in New Hampshire, 
and a few large endowments in Pennsyl- 
vania. Twenty-six per cent. of New 
Hampshire’s libraries, and seventeen per 
cent. of Pennsylvania’s libraries, have an 
endowment fund. The largest endow- 
ment in New Hampshire is $20,000, the 
average endowment $4000. The largest 
endowment in Pennsylvania is $469,436, 
the average endowment $40,000. 

In 1896 the libraries in New Hampshire 
received $4,849 for membership fees, those 
in Pennsylvania, $74,487. For the same 
year New Hampshire reported eighty- 
seven libraries entirely free, Pennsylvania 
seventy-seven. 

But the most significant statistics of 
all follow. In 1896, sixty-three of New 
Hampshire’s libraries were supported 
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by popular tax, in the same year eleven 
of Pennsylvania’s libraries were sup- 
ported by popular tax. New Hamp- 
shire raised $15,154 library money by 
taxation, Pennsylvania, $600. The pub- 
lic library has not yet become a pop- 
ular thing in Pennsylvania. It is to be 
hoped that the School Directors of the 
State will take advantage of the power 
given to them under the present library 
law, to levy a public library tax. This 
will awaken public interest in the library, 
for men take an interest in that for which 
they have made some sacrifice. 


TENDENCY OF COLLEGE LIFE.* 
DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


WILL say some things to you that I 

‘would not let others say against you. 
I was a boy once, and as long as I live I 
shall hope to be reckoned with the boys. 
When I hear a man talking about ‘‘old 
Jordan,’’ I know he means the river and 
not me. 

The strong man isthe gentleman. The 
man who moves the world is the man 
who is not tainted by the world’s corro- 
sion. Now I am going to tell you a few 
plain things. From good humor there is 
but a short step to vulgarity. It is easy 
to raisea laugh, but when the mob laughs 
loudest the wise hide their heads. 

My worst criticism against you, and 
the one that applies to the greatest num- 
ber, is that I find some carelessness as to 
the honor of the university. When a 
Stanford man enters a saloon, a gambling 
room, or a place of evil, and carries with 
him his colors, his college, or his name, 
he brings disgrace upon himself, his col- 
lege, and his family. Perhaps you do 
not think that the saloon should be in- 
cluded in the category of dishonor. I be- 
lieve that the only melancholy that wine 
can drive away is that which wine itself 
has caused. There is no joy that leaves 
a dark brown taste in the mouth. A col- 
lege fraternity that is centered around a 
champagne bottle is a public nuisance. 
I have been sorry to see tnat betting is 
not under the ban with us. Betting is 
the wrong way of gaining money. It is 
always more or less demoralizing. 

*From an address before the students of Stan- 
ford University December 8, 1897, of which an 
educator in California writes, ‘‘ The best thing 
said on the Pacific coast for years ”’ 


TRUE TEACHER A QUEEN. 
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and brave, 


The scholar should be free 
but freedom does not mean the disregard 


of conventionality. The university does 
not prescribe the properties of social inter- 
course, and while the university treats 
women in all ways as it treats men, it 
does not make men of the women. ‘Their 
freedom of action and their trust in their 
fellow-students give them no license to 
cross the bounds their mothers have found 
necessary to the safety of a woman's 
name. 

I am sorry to see the growth of college 
politics. Students are more reckless than 
grown men in doing dishonorable things, 
because they have not experienced the 
consequences of transgression. So are 
their politics at their liveliest more cor- 
rupt than those of professional politicians. 
Sometimes college fraternities have been 
dragged through the dust by subservience 
to college politics. 

Profanity is not an evidence of man- 
hood; it is the choice of the coarse and 
common. The harm of profanity is not 
that it hurts God’s feelings. It is the 
man whom it hurts. It goes to a bad 
habit of speech andthought. It shall not 
profit a man to be a football captain if he 
cannot utter a command without an oath. 
And now, with all this, I am not one bit 
discouraged. I have faith in the Stan- 
ford man and in the Stanford woman. 
With most of them there is nothing the 
matter. They are all right every time, 
and I am happy in every service I can 
ever give. 


> 


TRUE TEACHER A QUEEN. 


‘Nosopy knows it, but the true 
teacher is a princess—a queen. 


‘*T looked at the long lines as they 
came marching into the building. ‘Line 
13’ looked hard. There was George, 
whose stepfather had come the day before 
expressly to tell us that George was a 
‘perfect little devil, and wouldn’t mind 
nobody,’ a statement pretty nearly true. 

‘* Peter, whose mother wished he would 
die, he was so mean ; he kicked her with 
his great boots and stole every cent in the 
house. 

‘*James, who slept, he said, with their 
one fen in his bed every night to keep 
him warm, and who would a little rather 
hit a police officer with a snow-ball than 
any other inoffensive citizen 
‘* Hank, who, the boys said, smoked 
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cigar stumps; and at least six other 
‘characters,’ who could not be influenced 
or controlled in any degree in their 
homes. 

“They could ruu away from school, 
but for some reason they did not. The 
truant officer was a woman, not young, 
who couldn’t catch them if she tried, and 
probably wouldn’t try. But here they 
were, not very clean, aud somewhat 
ragged, marching with a show of dignity 
into their room. 

**T opened the door an hour later and 
stepped in. Fifty-five of them there in 
the seats; several girls as subtle as the 
boys, and quick to respond if any sly 
mischief promised. 

‘*What did I see? Half the room at 
work, interested, busy, studious—no at- 
tempt at disorder, every child knowing 
his present duty and doing it. 

‘The other half with books in hand, 
reciting in clear, pleasant tones, and giv- 
ing a close, intelligent attention to the 
teacher’s questions. And there she stood, 
quiet, pleasant, strong—a general, a 
leader, a queen. 

‘**No civic officer could have exercised 
such control among those ‘hard’ chil- 
dren. They recognized the power in her 
personality, and they simply yielded to it. 

‘When the cities of this land once 
learn who are the real makers of civiliza- 
tion, where mothers fai] and fathers are 
not, then the public school will be crowned 
with laurel and the teacher will be canon- 
ized.’"—American Teacher. 


ae 


STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL. 





BY C. E. PATTISON. 





‘*LILy, will you put some coal into the 
grate,’’ said mamma. 

Lily took the tongs and placed several 
pieces of the shining ‘‘ black diamonds”’ on 
the fire. As she did so, a little piece broke 
off and rattled down on the hearth. 

‘* This old black coal!’’ exclaimed Lily. 

‘“*You should be more careful,’’ said 
mamma, ‘‘ but now 
coal on the table and ask it to tell you the 
history of its life. I have no doubt you will 
find it a very interesting story.”’ 

“IT am sure I would like to hear 
mamma,’’ said Lily. 

‘* Then bring your chair close to mine and 
I will tell you the story that the piece of coal 
has told those who have known and studied 
it for a long time. But while I talk you 


it, 


must imagine that it is the little piece of 
coal here on the table that is telling you its 
story.”’ 
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Lily was a great story-lover, and she was 
sure that, although told by a black little 
piece of coal, it must be very interesting. 
So she drew her chair close to her mother, 
and leaning her head upoe her hand she 
awaited the story of the coal. 

‘‘Did you ever see a swamp ?’’ began the 
little piece of coal. ‘‘If you have, and have 
observed it closely, you have seen the first of 
me. For many, many ages ago the rye 4 
was my home. My first home. And suc 
a queer home you will think it! ‘Large?’ 
Yes, very large, much larger than the great 
Dismal Swamp which perhaps you may have 
seen. Indeed, a very large portion of the 
land was swampy in those times. It wasa 
very large home, you think, but I did not 
wander around in it. The blackish water 
was allaboutme. Queer trees grew around. 
Not such trees as you are used to seeing. No 
great broad-leaved oaks, no tall hickories, no 
palms, no cedars. Such trees can not live 
with their roots in the water. But instead 
of these there were plants much like our 
ferns and club mosses, growing to the size 
of small trees. They were very thick 
over the swamp, making my home a 
very dark, dreary place. And then the 
animals that lived at thistime! How differ- 
ent from those you see around you every 
day, or such as you see at the zodlogical 
gardens which you visit. Thinkofit! No 
birds of any kind, no serpents, no squirrels, 
no lions—in short, only a few species of such 
insects as cockroaches, spiders, and scorp- 
ions ; and a lizard-like animal resembling 
our waterdogs orsalamanders. No animals 
with voices, so that the only sounds that 
broke the silence of those shady wastes, were 
the sounds of the wind among the trees, the 
fall of branches, the dashing of the waves 
upon the rocky and lonesome shore, or the 
thunders of the heavens ; and no earto hear 
such sounds as there were save of a few low 
insects. ‘A queer world,’ you think. Yes 
it would have been a queer world to you, 
but this was long ages before there were any 
human beings on our earth. But such was 
my early home. And what was 1? Always 
the same black coal I am now, you think ? 
No, I was a part of the growing trees and 
moss. Yes, I knew you would smile when 
I told you that I—dusty, black chunk of coal 
that I am—was once a part ofthe fresh green 
leaves and branches. But such I was, and 
the wonderful change by which I came to be 
the piece of black coal you now see, is the 
story I have now to tell you. 

‘* Along with other parts of the trees and 
smaller plants, the leaves, branches, and 


' even whole trunks, I fell into the blackish 


water which spread over the whole swamp. 
Now you have seen how plants which die 
and fall on the dry land rot away. You 
have seen where the trunks of large trees 
have lain and decayed and the grass has be- 
gun to grow again and only a few scattered 
fragments of the wood remain to tell that a 
large tree lay there. But when plants lie 
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happens. Myself and all the other pieces of 

lants which lay about me did not decay, 

ut only softened and turned black. And 
here in this queer place I found that for a 
long time before, year after vear, the leaves 
and branches had been falling into this 
water and changing into a soft, black mass 
of matter like the ‘‘ peat ’’ of the swamps of 
this day, which in some countries the peo- 
ple now use for fuel. And soon I, myself, 
was a part of this great mass of peaty 
matter. This was my first change on my 
way from plant tocoal. But the long years 
of my life in darkness had just begun. It 
was as the morning tothe day. Fora long 
time I lay as part of this peat, and more 
leaves and branches had fallen into the 
water upon me and around me; and they, 
too, had been changed into peat. 

‘* But after a long time the land began to 
waver and sink slowly down. Slowly, very 
slowly, year after year, the land sank lower 
and lower and let the water of the sea spread 
over us. The great ocean of water rolled 
above us, leaving us far down in the dark, 
and the currents of the water brought mud 
and sand from the shore and the rivers’ 
mouths, and spread over us until all the peat 
was buried beneath a thick layer of this 
ground-up rock. Layer after layer was laid 
over us until it became so solid that it wasa 
great layer of rock. And the weight of the 
water and rock pressed the particles of peat 
into a more solid state and we became a 
kind of brown coal or lignite. This was the 
second step in our transformation from 
branch to coal. 

‘*But the rock above us continued to ac- 
cumulate and the pressure and heat from the 
interior of the earth hastened our change to 
a still harder and blacker coal, which is 
known among miners as bituminous coal. 
And now, had we been permitted to remain 
where we were, still further pressure and 
heat would have changed us into a still 
harder coal known as anthracite, and finally 
into graphite or plumbago, that peculiar 
substance, so unlike either wood or coal, 
which is used in making the ‘‘black lead’’ of 
our pencils, and the chemist’s crucible 
which is to withstand great heat. But in- 
stead of remaining longer under the sea I 
found myself with all my companions slowly 
rising upwards. After long ages I learned 
the rocks above me were dry land instead of 
sea-bottom, that there was a good soil upon 
them, and that trees and plants grew above 
me quite unlike those of which I was once a 
part. 

‘* And then after a time the miners came 
and dug down into the dark earth, and 
I was taken out among tons of other coal 
which was shipped all over the country on 
great barges down the rivers, or over the 
land on the long lines of railroad. And so, 
here I am to burn and flicker over the grate 
and warm and cheer your cosy little room.”’ 
—Ilntelligence. 


beneath the water no such a thing as this | 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF DR. 
HIGBEE. 


BY REV. D. H. HARNISH. 
(S day a little boy who was deeply 
absorbed in his toys had his attention 
arrested by hearing the name, Dr. Hig- 
bee, mentioned in the course of conversa- 
tion that was being carried on in the 
room. It was a new name to the boy. 
He had never heard it before, and 
strangely enough it had a sort of magic 
sound in his ears. He was curious to 
know who Dr. Higbee was, and where he 
lived, and what he did. 

A few years later that same boy was 
ushered into Dr. Higbee’s presence in his 
study at Mercersburg. Books without 
number, seemingly, lined the four walls 
of the room. Sedate and learned pro- 
fessors were sitting aronnd in dignified 
attitudes. In the midst of them was the 
distinguished Doctor. He took the boy 
warmly by the hand, kindly asked him 
several questions touching his advance- 
ment in Greek and Latin, and then as- 
signed him to the Third Preparatory 
Class. For five years these two were as- 
sociated together, along with others, in 
the relation of teacher and pupil. Their 
acquaintance grew with the years, and so 
did the respect and admiration of the 
younger for the older, reaching on out 
into after-life, when college associations 
were broken up. And it lingers still— 
this high regard—as a sweet memory, be- 
coming increasingly precious as time 
steals away. 

Only once did the student have the de- 
lightful privilege of entertaining the be- 
loved college president in his own home. 
He was a most agreeable guest, making 
himself perfectly at home, and putting 
everybody at their ease. He remained 
over Sunday and preached in the Kellar 
church. It was a most charming Sun- 
day morning in mid-summer. A shower 
the day before had laid the dust, and 
cooled the air, and clothed all natureina 
garb of freshness akin to spring-time 
beauty. At the Doctor’s suggestion he 
and ‘‘ his boy,’’ as he always called him, 
walked on ahead of the carriage. Down 
the shady road they walked, through 
the little village and on up the “‘turn- 
pike’’ in the direction of the church, and 
as they walked they talked, or rather he 
talked, ‘‘as friend talketh with friend."’ 
They came to a tiny brooklet whose 
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sparkling waters invited a walk along its 
grassy banks. ‘‘ Let us walk through 
this little Vale of Tempe,’’ he said. Pres- 
ently he paused and looking over at the 
mountain a mile or two away, towering 
so high in its majestic grandeur, so per- 
fect in outline, each tree standing out in 
bold relief in the pure morning atmos- 
phere, he exclaimed, ‘‘ That’s a magnifi- 
cent sight. I like to stand and look up. 
I seldom care to be up and look down.’’ 
So Humboldt stood one day and looked, 
and thanked God that he had lived to be- 
hold so perfect a sight. 

By and by the carriage came along and 
the pedestrians rode the rest of the way 
to the little church. 

The sermon that morning was based 
upon the text: ‘‘Ye are complete in 
Him.’’ It was the first and only time 
that audience ever listened to Dr. Higbee. 
And they gave diligent heed to the things 
that were spoken. ‘‘ The richest legacy 
a fond mother can bestow,’’ said the 
preacher, ‘‘is to teach her child to softly 
lisp the sweet accents of the little child’s 
prayer: ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.’ ”’ 

If a Mercersburg student were to be 
asked the question where Dr. Higbee ex- 
celled and appeared at his best, in the 
pulpit or in the recitation room, he would 
be at a loss to answer. He was just as 
brilliant here as he was eloquent there. 
Versatility of talent was his striking char- 
acteristic. It seemed as though he could 
turn his mind to anything and quickly 
grasp the whole problem. 

Possibly the class of '79 was the most 
highly favored of all classes in having 
more hours under Dr. Higbee. He heard 
this class for a while in calculus. Some 
of them were exceedingly slow to under- 
stand Differentiation. After explaining 
the subject at length by word of mouth, 
he asked one student whether he under- 
stood. The young man shook his head. 
‘* Well, you mus¢ understand,’’ the Doctor 
said, and he sprang to the blackboard, 
and with lightning rapidity worked outa 
problem by that method, making itall so 
plain that the scales fell from the dullest 
mathematical eyes and they saw clearly. 
Who can ever forget the precious hours 
spent under his instruction reading the 
touching pastorals of Virgil and Theo- 
critus—Dr. Higbee’s favorites among the 
classics—and hearing his charming trans- 
lations of the same ! 

It was by no means an easy thing to 
appear before the Doctor and the whole 
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college with an essay or oration, or a de- 
clamation. Many a young elocutionist 
found his knees and his voice failing him 
in the trying hour when his turn came. 
But the most capable of critics was never 
harsh with his students. He made all 
allowances. And surely it must have 
been encouragement enough to last a life- 
time to hear from his lips—as one did 
hear—the highest of encomiums, ‘‘ That 
production is as clear as crystal,’’ or as 
another heard with unspeakable gratifi- 
cation, ‘‘ Your composition was carefully 
written—good all the way through. I 
have no criticisms to make.’’ 

The influence that went out from Dr. 
Higbee was most deeply felt, perhaps, in 
the college chapel. The most indifferent 
student realized the sacredness of the 
place, and the solemnity of the hour, 
when he sat under the preaching of this 
great pulpit orator. The gospel he 
preached was recognized as the very 
power of God and wisdom of God; it left 
its lasting impress upon the souls of his 
hearers. Invariably, with a single excep- 
tion, he preached without manuscript and 
without notes. The exception was an 
Easter sermon written out evidently with 
the greatest care, and read, as only he 
could read, word for word. It was a 
veritable model of diction, and sounded 
‘‘sweet and musical as Apollo’s lute.’’ 

Dr. Higbee seemed to enlist all the 
powers of his being in his pulpit efforts, 
and he carried his audience along with 
him, so that his preaching was, as he 
once expressed himself somewhere, like 
‘“‘soul addressing soul, mind speaking to 
mind, and heart beating in unison with 
heart.’’ He despised all ostentation in 
the pulpit and out of it, and had the high- 
est regard for modest worth. ‘‘ Pigmies,”’ 
he used to say, ‘‘are pigmies still, though 
perched on Alps; and pyramids are pyra- 
mids in vales.’’ And when his thoughts 
would turn upon the ‘‘ ungodly’’ men of 
this world and the *‘ ungodly deeds which 
they have ungodly committed,’’ he would 
exclaim in Virgil’s language of execra- 
tion, with all the power of emphatic ut- 
terance: ‘‘ Procul, procul, este protani!’’ 

There is to-day a goodly company of 
men filling various positions of responsi- 
bility and usefulness in this fair land who 
look back to college days at dear old 
Mercersburg as the best days, if not the 
happiest, of their lives. In the ‘‘ Mount- 
ain Village’’ was laid the foundation 
which has made them all they are and all 
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they hope to be. Some of these men are 
still in life’s green spring and go in the 
full strength of years; some have already 
passed beyond the meridian ; they all are 
bound together by common ties, and 
cherish the same tender recollections. 
And the most endearing of all these mem- 
ories are those which cluster about the 
life and teaching and name of the beloved 
and sainted Dr. E. E. Highee !—Ae/ormed 
Church Messenger. 








SCHOOL HYGIENE, VENTILATION, 
HEATING, ETC.* 





BY JOHN PRICE JACKSON, 





hie: E subject to which I have been assigned, 
and which has been so ably opened by my 
predecessors, is one of the most important 
that can be considered by us as a School 
Directors’ Association. An accepted defini- 
tion of hygiene is ‘‘the branch of medical 
science that relates to the preservation and 
improvement of health both in individuals 
and communities,’’ while ‘sanitary safe- 
guards ’’ are those conditions ‘‘ promotive 
or protective of health.’’ Since this defini- 
tion of the subject covers so wide a field, I 
consider myself at liberty to touch upon a 
large number of the principal conditions 
that materially affect the health of the 
school children, and will, therefore, ask you 
to consider very briefly the ventilation, 
heating, lighting and plumbing of school- 
houses, the position of the buildings, the 
desks and seats, the play rooms and play 
grounds, the general cleanliness of the 
building, cleanliness of the persons and 
clothing of the pupils, and the proper use 
of all sanitary apparatus after it has been 
installed. I very carefully abstain from 
touching upon precautions for the isolation 
and prevention of contagious diseases, as 
the treatment of this extremely important 
subject evidently belongs to the members of 
the medical profession, and deserves an ex- 
tended discussion in itself. 

I shall refer entirely to the sanitary prob- 
lems to be encountered by the directors of 
the rural districts and small towns, to the 
ranks of which I belong. In the cities the 
large school-houses can be planned and 
erected under the supervision of the best 
architectural and engineering skill to be ob- 
tained, and should, therefore, not fail to be 
so constructed as in all points to conduce to 
the best health conditions of the pupils. 
Moreover, in the cities the supervision of 
the school is by a well paid and conipetent 
principal, who is not only trained in his 
scholastic duties, but also in all that per- 
tains to the preservation of the health of the 
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| children under his care. Therefore, if the 
school directors of our cities are careful in 
the selection of their architect and principal, 
they have safely shifted from their own 
shoulders the great burden of responsibility 
for the physical well-being of the school. 

In the small towns and rural districts we 
find a very different state of affairs. A well 
trained engineer and architect is not to be 
had, and the principal of schools does not 
exist. The county superintendent is sup- 
posed to take the place of supervising prin- 
cipal, but on account of the large territory 
and the great number of schools under his 
supervision it is impossible for him to give 
the requisite attention to the hygienic con- 
ditions of each school. This makes it 
necessary for the directors themselves to 
settle the arrangements of ventilation, heat- 
ing, plumbing, etc. Also, as our rural 
teachers are paid but from $26.00 to $35.00 
per month for a six months’ term, they can 
scarcely be expected to be thoroughly 
trained in the handling of the sanitary ar- 
rangements of the school so as to preserve 
the best conditions. Therefore, the respon- 
sibility of laying down carefully considered 
and detailed instructions to the teachers for 
their government in these matters, rests 
upon the shoulders of the directors; and fol- 
lowing upon this, it is very necessary that 
they should see that such instructions are 
carried out. 

Ventilation and Heating.—In most of our 
one and two room school houses the heating 
is done by so called air-tight stoves, and no 
arrangements are made for ventilation. In 
houses of from three to six rooms the heat- 
ing is by hot-air furnaces, steam or hot 
water, and where ventilation is installed it 
is much too often insufficient or defective in 
design. Very often the size of the class- 
rooms is proportioned to hold a certain 
number of seats, and not for the purpose of 
allowing the proper cubical contents per 
pupil. 

The result of this state of affairs has pro- 
| bably been strongly impressed upon every 
delegate to the Convention, where on enter- 
ing a school house in winter, when the 
windows are of necessity closed, he is met 
with an atmosphere of so bad an odor and so 
stale that his lungs rebel. ‘The transit from 
the outer air to a well ventilated school room 
should not cause any unpleasant sensation. 
The effect of this used-up, contaminated 
atmosphere is recognized as a serious injury 
to the school children by all who have given 
the matter careful attention. The children 
after being in the room for a time become 
drowsy, listless and sluggish, leaving the 
school at the end of the day with a serious 
loss of vitality. Constant immersion in 
such an atmosphere, day by day, gradually 
weakens both pupils and teacher to such an 
extent that they require a much higher 
temperature than is proper for a human 
being in good physical condition. 

Dr. Billings summarizes the alternations 
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experienced by the air of overheated, 
crowded, poorly ventilated apartments as 
being: ‘‘(1) A slight diminution in the 
amount of oxygen. (2) An increase in the 
amount of carbonic acid, and along with it 
the organic pollution resulting from the de- 
poe gue of perspiration and epithelium 
on the surface of the body, and from gastric 
and intestinal digestion and decomposition. 
(3) Elevation of its temperature and addi- 
tion of moisture. (4) The addition of solid 
particles, upon which may be deposited 
either innocent or disease producing bac- 
teria, for the most part the former.”’ 

Or in a few words, ill ventilation so 
changes the air as to ensure serious loss of 
vitality, and in addition so pollutes it as to 
render it an excellent breeder of diseases. 

The query naturally arises here as to 
what are the general requirements for good 
heating and ventilation. The school law of 
Massachusetts answers the question as far 
as amount of air to be delivered per pupil, 


draughts, and temperature are concerned, | 


in terms which are generally commended : 
‘* This State requires that thirty cubic feet 
of properly warmed fresh air be rp for 
each pupil, and an equal amount of foul air 
removed from the school-room per minute, 
without subjecting the pupils to objection- 
able draughts; that the temperature be 
maintained seventy degrees during the cold- 
est weather at any point in the room at the 
level of the breathing line of the pupils. 
The carbonic acid test should not give more 
than eight parts in ten thousand of air.’’ 

The cubic contents of the school-room is 
important in order to give the requisite 
amount of fresh air to each pupil without 
creating undue draughts. New York City 
allows 125 cubic feet of air space per pupil, 
which should be considered a minimum; 
where forced ventilation is not used much 
greater space should be given—the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica giving 500 cubic feet per 
pupil as proper, which seems a more than 
liberal allowance. Knowing the cubic vol- 
ume of the room under consideration, regis- 
ters for admitting fresh air or expelling foul 
should have an area that will pass the 
necessary air at a speed not greater than 
three or four feet per second. *‘This,’’ says’ 
Marble in an excellent government report, 
‘*is about four times greater than is usually 
allowed.’’ I suppose we have all seen ven- 
tilation registers so ridiculously small com- 
pared to the size of the room as to make one 
speculate as to their purpose. The hot and 
cold air flues should not ordinarily be more 
than a third less than the area of the venti- 
lating register. 

Warmed fresh air should enter a school- 
room above the level of the pupils’ heads, 
while the foul air should be withdrawn from 
the floor. A ceiling foul air register may 


be used for airing the room after school 
hours, but will draw off the air intended for 
the pupils’ lungs with absolute surety if 
left open during school hours. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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To begin with the one and two-room coun- 
try school-houses—do we find proper ar- 
rangements for ventilation which conform 
with the above general principles? The an- 
swer will be emphatically, no, in the case 
of a majority of the schools. The “ air- 
tight’’ stove greatly overheats the air close 
to it and does not sufficiently warm that at 
a distance. Fresh air comes in where it 
can through cracks, and foul air goes out in 
the same way, which usually results in the 
foul air retaining its place in the room, to 
be rebreathed over and over again. If the 
stove is imperfect or too small it may add a 
very serious quota of carbonic acid gas to 
the impurities arising from the breathing 
and excretions of the pupils. Can these 
conditions be changed? Very easily and at 
smallexpense. Stoves may now be bought 
in the market that have a hollow drum 
about the fire-box from which can be carried 
to the outside air a hermetically sealed duct 
through which fresh air is drawn in and 
forced from the top of the drum into the 
room. The stove also has a flue attached 
with a register at the floor, which draws 
off the foul air and carries it to a flue by the 
chimney. 

If the directors think it not expedient to 
go to the expense of a new stove, they may 
have a drum costing but a few dollars placed 
around the stove and extending a foot or 
two above it. This drum should havea tin 
or iron duct leading from its base to the 
outer air. If this duct be large enough suf- 
ficient fresh air will enter the room to fur- 
nish each pupil twenty or thirty cubic feet 
or more per minute. Moreover, such an 
arrangement will protect those near the 
stove from intense heat, and at the same 
time so distribute the heated air that the 
whole room will be at a nearly equal tem- 
perature. Having the pure air in, the next 
thing is to get the impure air out. This 
can best be done by building a flue beside 
the chimney and opening it to the room by 
a register placed at the floor, or if this is not 
done, as a less substantial substitute a tin 
or sheet iron pipe with register at the floor 
may surround the stove-pipe and enter the 
smoke flue. It ought to be possible to put 
in, in this way, a quite efficient ventilating 
apparatus at an expense of a few dollars. 
The school directors who will not agree to 
make the small expenditure required for 
giving the pupils pure air to breathe should 
be considered guilty of a criminal offense. 
[This heater will be shown by one of the 
drawings to accompany the pamphlet to be 
issued by the Department. ] 

In school-houses of from two to six rooms 
it is advisable to have a cellar, in which 
case there are two methods of heating to 
choose from. First, by hot air. In this 
method it is of great importance that the 
furnace be large enough to do its work with- 
out forcing, and that it be of homogeneous 
material, having the smallest possible num- 
ber of joints; these requirements are neces- 
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sary to prevent the passage of carbonic acid 
gas from the fire box into the fresh air sup- 
ply. A positively air-tight fresh-air con- 
ductor should be carried from the outside air 
to the heater. It should be on the windward 
side of the house. All registers and flues 
should be large enough to satisfy the con- 
ditions for quantity of air and temperature 
given earlier. Each warm-air duct supply- 
ing a class room should have an air-tight 
flue connected with the outside air and con- 
trolled from the room. This is to enable the 
teacher to change the temperature without 
closing the registers. Closing the register 
cuts off the supply of fresh air, a condition 
that should never be permitted. [See forth- 
coming pamphlet for illustration. | 

Second method: By indirect steam or hot 
water. In this method indirect radiators 
for steam or hot water are placed in sheet- 
iron boxes in the basement under each room, 
and from these boxes run air-tight pipes to 
the outer air and heat-supply ducts to the 
room directly above. The room supply 
ducts should have cold air connection, as in 
furnace heating, so that the room tempera- 
ture may be maintained at the proper point 
without closing the registers. This latter 
method of heating is, I believe, the best, as 
all danger of carbonic acid gas mixing with 
the air is eliminated. In both the furnace 
and steam methods the foul air should be 
carried off by means of registers in or near 
the floor, and by connecting each room 
separately to a ventilating shaft or flue 
running up besidethechimney. If the heat 
of the chimney does not set up sufficient 
draught, as is apt to be the case in warm 
weather, it is well to have a small stove or 
lamp in the bottom of the ventilating flue 
to force a draught. The floor register may 
be connected with the flue by duct or double 
joist floor. [See forthcoming pamphlet for 
illustration. | 

The cost of construction and the amount 
of fuel required are much greater than where 
no arrangements are made for ventilating, 
but the money expended will be returned 
multifold in the increased physical and 
mental vigor of our school children. 

Plumbing and Sewerage.—In the smaller 
country school-houses there is usually no 
water supply and sewerage system, which 
relieves them of the danger of escaping 
poisonous sewer gases, due to syphoning 
traps, leaking pipes, etc. In these small 
country schools the almost universal practice 
has been to place the closets a distance from 
the school-house, and I shall consider that 
a necessary condition, though it is bad in 
several respects. The closets should be 
warmed, and accessible to the pupils with- 
out exposure. I sawa few days ago plans 
for a $1100 single-room school-house, ar- 
ranged to include the closets admirably, if 
fitted up on the dry closet principle. Ifthe 


closets are away from the building, covered 
walks should if possible lead from the 
school entrance to them. These outbuild- 
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ings, instead of being put up by a carpenter 
on his own devices, should be constructed 


with extreme care. A deep vault to be 
cleansed once a year should not be used, but 
rather sheet iron receptacles well painted, 
which can be easily removed each week, 
cleaned and disinfected. A large ventilating 
shaft, opening below the seat, should run up 
at the back of the closet, with an outlet 
through siats or register near the roof. 
The inside of the closet room should be 
thoroughly painted a light color, including 
the floor and seats, in the interest of clean- 
liness. A box of earth or sand should be 
maintained in each closet for the use of oc- 
cupants, and at the end of each day’s session 
the janitor or teacher should be required to 
cover the whole surface of the receptacle 
with earth. Theseat should also be washed 
with carbolic soap each day, and the entire 
closet be maintained scrupulously clean. 
Mr. Edward S. Philbrick says concerning 
this latter point that ‘‘cleanliness is not 
only of importance in its effects upon the 
health of the pupils, but as an agent for 
elevating and moralizing in its influence 
upon theircharacter.’’ I wish to emphasize 
this. Few habits do more to lower the 
moral standard and cleanliness of children 
than to allow carelessness in these matters. 
Yet there are few things that are more 
neglected. The directors dislike to enforce 
an unpleasant duty, and the teachers or 
janitors are disinclined to perform such du- 
ties. But I believe that the directors of those 
schools where especial éare is given will 
testify that where the teachers are strenu- 
ously and continuously required to teach 
and explain proper usage to their pupils, 
and the janitors fully appreciate their re- 
sponsibility, the whole school come to 
adopt proper and cleanly ways, and learn to 
be Aurasies with filth and carelessness. 

One other point, the closets should never 
be foul smelling; if they are, something is 
wrong, and it should be investigated. At 
least once a week a good disinfectant, such 
as chloride of lime, should be liberally used 
to aid the earth box in its work. 

Coming now to the question of the larger 
school houses, those in small towns, we find 
the closets within these buildings, including 
wash basins, etc. This arrangement permits 
the heating of the lavatory rooms, but makes 
especial care necessary to prevent the influx 
of gases that may easily result in terrible 
epidemics, and are certain to steal the vital- 
ity and energy ofall who breathe the polluted 
atmosphere. These gases may not be per- 
ceptible to the smell. 

One of two general methods should be 
adopted; one of the flushing systems or one 
of the dry cioset systems. 

In reference to the flushing systems I wish 
to again quote from Mr. Philbrick: ‘‘ Plumb- 
ing fixtures should in all cases be arranged 
as compactly as possible. They should be 
near the wall of the building, so as to be 
lighted and aired by a near window in this 
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wall; the water closets should in all cases 
have traps above the floor, and have their 
water supplied from a small separate tank 
over each closet. The common short hopper 
atterns are the best for such places, and 
ead traps are preferable to iron ones, be- 
cause smoother and cleaner. A _ separate 
trap should be provided for each closet, sink, 
or bowl, and each trap should have a venti- 
lating air pipe from near its top. These air 
pipes should all be branched into a vertical 
pipe of three inches diameter along the soil 
pipe by Y branches, and so arranged as to 
drain freely, and this vertical air pipe may 
be branched into the soil pipe bya Y located 
above the highest receptacle for drainage.”’ 
The soil pipe should never be less than four 
inches in diameter, and should extend a 
sufficient distance through the roof, the end 
being left entirely open. If using cast iron 
soil pipe it should be thoroughly tested; 
wrought iron is better. The sewerage in 
most of these schools runs into cess pools. 
The cess pool should empty without trouble 
and should have a vent pipe extending 
through its cover several feet into the air. 
The sewer pipe passing from the cess pool 
should be trapped outside of the building 
and joined to the iron soil pipe entering the 
building. This trap should be connected on 
its house side with a vent pipe to the fresh 
air which circulates through the house sys- 
tem of soil pipes and passes out above the 
roof. If the plumbing is put in in this 
manner, the local vents relieve all pressure 
on the closet or ‘basin traps and prevent 
syphoning, while at the same time the cir- 
culation of fresh air keeps the pipe in a 
fairly healthy condition, but it is advisable 
to use in every trap as an additional pre- 
caution a good disinfectant once a week.”’ 

Where water is cheap the trough closets 
are rather advised ; in which case a single 
trough runs under the seats and is auto- 
matically flushed every few minutes. In 
small schools, however, the single closets 
are satisfactory if the janitor is required to 
see that they are flushed several times a day, 
as the pupils cannot always be depended 
upon. 

A dry closet system is simpler and does 
not expose the school to so much danger. 
In this the seats are placed over a vault with 
a screen in the middle which catches solid 
matters. The seat lid should shut auto- 


matically. The vault communicates with | 


the ventilating shaft at one end, and with 
the foul air ducts from the rooms or the out- 
side air at the other. Thus a continuous 
stream of air passes through the vault and 
out through the ventilating shaft, which ex- 
tracts the moisture from the foecal matter. 
If the warm freed air from the class room is 
used, moisture may be readily be taken up, 
otherwise it is well to heat the air by a small 
stove. The dried material may be periodi- 
cally burned. 

In order that the closet may be kept per- 
fectly clean and pure, the construction 





should be entirely of slate or cement, ex- 
cepting perhaps the seats. [See pamphlet 
for illustration. ] 

Lighting and Position of Building.—Sta- 
tistics point to an increase in weak-eyed 
pupils in our public schools. This may 
readily be due to several causes; as bad ven- 
tilation, badly-adapted seats, or poor press- 
work in the text-books ; but probably the 
most weighty cause is poorly-arranged 
lighting. I should like to quote Albert P. 
Marble again as to the chief requirements 
in school-house lighting: 

(1) The window sills should be four feet 
high (at least), and the windows should ex- 
tend to the ceiling, no matter what the 
architect says. (2) The windows should be 
massed at the left of the pupils, and near the 
back corner, the rest being scattered along 
the left side. (3) The school-room should be 
narrow from left to right, the inner seat 
being distant from the windows not more 
than one and a half times the height of the 
top of the window; the broad aisle being at 
the back of the room. (4) Light curtains to 
roll from the top should be placed in all 
windows exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, and opaque shades to roll from the 
bottom, or best of all sliding blinds. (5) 
The teacher’s platform need not face the 
light, or if it does the teacher need not 
always sit facing the glare of a window. 
The light should accommodate the pupils; 
the teacher can vary his position at will. 
There is no law to compel a teacher to sit 
squarely in front of his pupils and in the 
middle of the front side of the room, but 
there shou/d be a regulation compelling the 
accommodation of the light to the pupils, 
since they are not at liberty to change their 
position at will. (6) The south light is bet- 
ter for a school-room than the east and west 
light, which admit the slanting rays of the 
sun, or than the north light, which does not 
admit of the rays of the sun at all.’’ 

The north light, however, ranks next to 
the south light. 

The size of the windows is placed by many 
authorities as a minimum at not less than 
one fourth the floor space. If sliding 
wooden blinds are used they should be of 
the disappearing kind, that is they should 
drop down intoa casing below the window 
as does a street-carsash. We have equipped 
the school in my town with an opaque shude 
which has an excellent arrangement of pul- 
leys and cords whereby it can either be 
lowered from the top or raised from the 
bottom. I know of nothing better, and 
brought a sample along for your inspection. 

In placing the school building the proper 
lighting of the room should be kept in mind. 
The building should be placed on high dry 
ground where good pure air is obtainable 
the year round. The question of expense 
should not enter into the choice of location ; 
it is too important, concerning as it does the 
future and present welfare of our children. 
Placing a school building on low ground 
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where water lies long in pools and the play- 
ing space drains but slowly is criminal. 
The building should be so placed that each 
room has at least a little southern exposure. 
Would your wife plan the sitting room on 
the northern side of your new dwelling? 
The argument is stronger in the case of a 
school house. The door should open to the 
south and be duly protected from storms. 

Desks and Seats.—That an ill formed child 
can frequently be so developed as to over- 
come the fault has often been proved by the 
application of scientific surgery. Likewise 
it is equally proved that a child may be dis- 
torted from good form and figure to exceed- 
ingly imperfect manhood and womanhood 
under unfortunate conditions. Mr. Bobrick 
points us to the Chinese foot and the flat- 
headed Indian. The school seat and desk 
combine to form a sort of mold or frame in 
which the pupil is placed for several hours 
daily. This mold may be made to produce 
curvature of the spine, undeveloped lungs, 
round shoulders, shortsightedness, knock- 
knees, and many other ugly deformities. 
If the school director, through carelessness 
or apathy, has compelled class after class of 
a ge to sit in such distorting molds, whata 

ost of deformities he will have to meet on 
judgment day. 

Dr. Catham gives as a principle that the 
chief idea to be borne in mind in the arrange- 
ment of desks is that they should be so con- 
structed that the children can sit without 
becoming tired too rapidly, and that the 
desks should not be so low as to cause the 
body to bend forward, nor so high as to 
make studying difficult; as in writiug for 
instance. 

The desk should fit the back. The seat 
should not be too flat. The feet should rest 
easily on the floor. The desks should be 
single with good aisles between. I consider 
that good adjustable desks are superior to 
those of fixed height, but this requires that 
at the beginning of each term the directors 
see to it that each pupil is properly fitted. 

Cleanliness.—1 have already spoken at 
some length upon the requirement of clean- 
liness in the lavatories, etc. The same re- 
marks appply to the whole school house. 
It is far too often, on entering a school- 
house, that you are struck by dirty floors, 
dingy walls, dusty furniture, polluted water 
bucket and tin cup; and that you see the 
pupils with soiled clothing, dirty hands and 
faces and muddy boots. The directors who 
will not make regulations preventing all 
these things are needlessly exposing the 
pupils todisease. Inthe first placea janitor 
should be employed to clean the school- 
house daily and be made to do it thoroughly: 
requiring the teachers to do so is using their 
energy in a manner which cannot be af- 
forded. The teacher needs all his time and 
energy for his duties as a teacher. 

The teacher should be required to send 
pupils home who come to school in dirty 
clothing. No matter how ragged poverty 
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may make a child, nothing can excuse a 
father or mother for keeping him unwashed. 
In the case of dirty hands and faces, or 
muddy boots, the teacher should have posi- 
tive instructions not to permit them in the 
school-room. 

There is another matter so closely related 
to cleanliness that I am compelled to touch 
upon it, namely the neatness of the build- 
ings. How often do we find in our school- 
houses, on cloak-room and lavatory walls, on 
desk lids, etc., defacing cuts, ink marks, 
vulgar drawings and obscene writings as 
they have been placed by generation after 
generation of pupils. Inasmuch as cleanli- 
nesss affects detrimentally the moral health 
as well as the physical, so must such a state 
of affairs be provocative of immoral thought. 
What must be the negligence of a director 
who will permit these things to remain year 
after year to be an easily learned object- 
lesson in vice for each new class of boys and 
girls. The directors should make most 
stringent rules for the teachers with the 
purpose of abolishing such practices, and 
they should see that special attention is 
given to the execution of such rules. Also 
each summer not only should the schools be 
disinfected and cleaned of physical dirt, but 
careful attention should be given to the re- 
moval of all immoral pollution. 

The Teacher's Duty.—Dr. Karsner says 
that ‘‘a teacher should be held responsible 
for the health, physical welfare, and hygienic 
care of the scholars in the school room.’’ 
The teacher should test the eyes of the 
pupils and act accordingly; should note any 
symptoms of disease, and immediately take 
the proper steps; should see that any delin- 
quencies of the janitor in attending to the 
cleaning of the lavatories and the school 
room are at once reported to the director ; 
should keep his rooms properly heated and 
ventilated ; should enliven study by intro- 
ducing gymnastics or singing when the 
pupils are evidently over-tired. In fine, he 
should have a quick eye to see and subdue 
all enemies to the health and comfort of the 
pupils under his care. 

The Director's Duties.—The college presi- 
dent is paid from two to ten thousand dol- 
lars per year to supervise the work of his 
institution. The school director is paid 
nothing, but where there is no supervising 
principal he has the responsibility for the 
moral, mental, and physical health of hun- 
dreds of pupils who are at an even more 
sensitive age than that of the college stu- 
dent. Because not paid the position is no 
less important. 

The directors must plan and construct 
buildings that are best for the pupils—he 
cannot plead ignorance or expense. He 
must lay down rules governing the teachers 
and other subordinates to guard the physi- 
cal, moral, and mental welfare of the chil- 
dren under hiscare. And finally be must, 


by diligent and careful supervision, see to 
it that such rules are faithfully carried out. 
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If he plead ignorance and other engage- 
ments, that will not prevent an army of ill- 
formed, immoral, weak-minded men and 
women from going out into the world, a 
curse to themselves and to those with whom 
they come in contact. Could it be possible 
for a careless and negligent school board to 
see the results of their work in its true light, 
they would stand aghast. 

If a man is ignorant of the duties of a 
school director, let him stay off the board. 

If a man without children goes on the 
school board for the purpose of cutting down 
taxes, put him into the penitentiary if you 
can—he deserves it. 

Where a man permits his friends to put 
him on the school board when he knows 
that time or other considerations will not 

rmit him to do his whole duty, if we could 

ut see with omniscient eye we would cast 
him out of the community. 

In Conclusion.—In ending this very brief 
outline on Sanitary Safeguards, I desire to 
say that it would fill an important need if 
our State Superintendent would have pub- 
lished a hand-book on the requirements of 
small school communities, containing the 
information we need concerning plans and 
specifications, eg heating, ventila- 
tion, lighting, furniture, etc., with warnings 
as to dangers to be avoided. The little 
community in which I live has just built a 
new school-house, and I assure you we would 
have avoided many pitfalls and snares had 
we had such a hand-book for our guidance. 


———$—— 


THE PANAMA CANAL, 





HERE is not the slightest doubt that 
the Panama Canal will be an accom- 
plished fact within ten years, said Alfred 
Ahrling, civil engineer, of Stockholm, 
Sweden, who is stopping at the Cosmo- 
politan hotel. 

Mr. Abrling spent three years as one 
of the civil engineers of the great project, 
and only recently severed his connection 
with the new Panama Canal Company, 
which is now prosecuting the work with 
a force of about two thousand men. 

‘* The work is being now advanced with 
great adroitness and remarkable economy 
and system,’’ said he to the Picayune 
man. ‘‘ And I am free to say that if the 
first company had husbanded its $500,- 
000,000 which it expended on this pro- 
ject the Panama Canal would be very, 
very near completion to day. There was 
a great deal of waste, as the world knows 
pretty generally, in this first manage- 
ment, and the evidences of this waste are, 
in fact, to be seen even unto to-day. M. 
Hutin is now the director-general, and 
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M. Mauge the manager-in-chief. Their 
administration thus far reflects very great 
credit upon their ability and judgment. 
With the means at hand, which are com- 
paratively slender, they are accomplish- 
ing wonders. They have spent about 
$5,000,000 up to date, and if the funds 
hold out a little longer there is no doubt 
that the work will be successfully brought 
to a close, and it cannot be possible that 
the funds for the enterprise shall not be 
forthcoming. 

‘* The work is now being concentrated 
upon the mountain ridge between Em- 
perador and Merofloures, a stretch of 
which Culebra is the centre and about 
the highest point to be cut through. 
The hills along here rise to a height of 
some six hundred feet, and about two 
hundred feet have been shaved off this 
altitude. They are of a sandstone na- 
ture, and blasting is done to advantage. 
The entire stretch yet to be cut through 
is about nineteen miles, for the canal on 
the Atlantic side has been completed to 
Bohlia and on the Pacific to Merofloures. 

‘“The water-level plan, which was that 
first figured on, has been abandoned, and 
the canal will have, according to later 
and better-advised engineers, to be di- 
vided by seven locks, stationed at inter- 
vals. This is done for the reason that 
the difference in the tide of the Atlantic 
and Pacific is something in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty-two feet. The tide on 
the Pacific coast rises to twenty-four feet, 
while that on the Atlantic rises to only 
two, and it would consequently result 
that, if the water-level plan were adopted 
there would at one time be an ungovern- 
able flood pouring in from the Panama 
entrance on the Pacific side, and at an- 
other an ebb which would leave the ships 
high and dry on the land. 

‘* There has consequently been devised 
a series of locks. Two are placed at the 
Atlantic and Pacific outlets, and there 
are five of them in the intervening space. 
To Bohlo, on the Atlantic side, the canal 
is filled with water from the Gulf, and 
to Merofloures, on the Pacific side, the 
canal is filled with the water of the 
Pacific Ocean. The lock is opened at 
Panama when the tide is coming in, and 
allowed to fill the canal, and when it be- 
gins to ebb it isclosed down, allowing the 
water to remain inside. The same thing 
is to be done on the Atlantic side. The 
intermediate sections, which are held in 
the embrace Of the locks, are supplied by 
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the waters of the Rio Grande and the 
Chagres rivers. 

‘‘There wiil be sufficient water when 
these works are completed for the heaviest 
ship in existence or ever to be made, as 
science calculates. The depth of the 
canal will be fifty feet. 

“It is hardiy possible that the intelli- 
gence and capital of the world are going 
to allow this huge enterprise, which 
means so much to the commerce of all 
nations, to lag for the lack of funds. It 
is too nearly completed, and there is so 
great possibility of its completion in the 
immediate future. If the work is con- 
tinued under such direction as that it at 
present enjoys, the time is not far distant 
for its completion.’’ —N. O. Picayune. 


CHILDREN AND LITERATURE. 
THE DAFFODILS. 


** The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee. 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company.”’ 

‘‘What’s ‘jocund ?? What’s ‘a poet ?’’’ 
interrupts she in one breath. 

‘**Jocund’ means gay, lively, happy, 
and ‘poet’ means—wait a moment and 
let me go on and I will tell you. 

I gazed and gazed, but little thought 

What wealth to me the show had brought: 

Listener was bursting to inquire what 
‘wealth had brought’? meant, but 
Mamma sang on. 

‘* For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood ’’— 

‘* What's ‘couch,’ Mamma ?”’ 

‘ They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.’ 

‘‘A poet is a man who sees beautiful 
things in his eyes and writes verses about 
them—verses, not plain reading, but 
words that sound pretty. You know 
that Brother and you say that you see 
things in your eyes when your eyes are 
shut—pretty things and sometimes dread- 
ful things that frighten you, that you re- 
member or make up. Well, the poet 
saw things the same way, and when he 
was lying in bed—couch means bed— 
just as Brother and you do at night, all 
quiet and not thinking about much of 
anything —that’s ‘vacant or pensive 
mvod’—he says the daffodils dancing 
beside the lake came into his mind and 
it made him happy. He says it makes 
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him always happy to be alone and see 
things in his eyes. ‘It is the bliss of 
solitude.’ He is not afraid of the dark, 
because he sees not dreadful things but 
beautiful things, like the daffodils. 

‘And then my heart with pleasure fills.’ ’’ 


‘“ What's ‘ pleasure fills ?’ 

‘“Glad, happy, warm, warm in your 

heart—you have felt so.’’ Girlie laughs. 
*** And dances with the daffodils.’ 

‘‘ He is so happy, thinking of the pretty 
sight, that there 1n bed he feels as if he 
were dancing with the daffodils.’’ 

‘Tell it again, Mamma,’’ says the 
Insatiable One, and later in the day, 
during her play, she is heard singing to 
herself the refrain, 

** A crowd of golden daffodils, 
A host of golden daffodils.’’ 

More than that, when Brother heard 
it, he adopted it as his bed-time song, 
and coming to understand the meaning 
of the last verse 

‘* For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.”’ 
he, too, began trying to see beautiful 
instead of dreadful things in his eyes, and 
was greatly fortified against fears in the 
dark. ‘“‘Sing me ‘ The Daffodils’ and I 
shall not be afraid’’ was his frequent plea. 

When this small pair began to learn 
to read, they were beset anew by the 
struggle with language, but now in its 
printed form. ‘The necessity of follow- 
ing the line of the least resistance and of 
reading something easy compelled them 
to seem for a time to retrograde in their 
intellectual career. From Hawthorne 
and Wordsworth they relapsed into 
Mother Goose. Something easy, but 
also something interesting, was the con- 
dition of their advancement in the art of 
reading. After laboring over a page of 
sentences about a man and a dog, cul- 
minating with the question ‘‘Can the 
man see the dog?’’ Little Brother de- 
clared scornfully ‘‘ Of course he can: he 
has eyes,’’ and Little Sister, having 
threaded the mazes of Chicken Little, 
said with delightful critical acumen 


‘‘ Chicken Little was a little fool.’’ 

Their need was supplied by several 
books, published by as many educational 
houses, in which favorite stories already 
otherwise familiar are given in simple 
language and large type, with wide line- 
Little 


spaces and delightful pictures. 
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Sister reading about Sif and Thor, and 
Loki and Idun, or about Mother Ceres or 
Theseus or Arion, was absorbed to edifi- 
cation, and Little Brother forgot to 
squirm —sometimes—when a_ certain 
‘Fairy Tale and Fable’’ was before him. 

These books and others similar to them 
contain many myths, both Greek and 
Scandinavian, Esop’s Fables; and stories 
of which The Ugly Duckling, Rose-red 
and Snow-white, Thumbling and Red 
Riding Hood are samples. 

‘The effect of literature, however im- 
parted, upon the minds of these two chil- 
dren, has been most directly and force- 
fully shown by its influence upon their 
imagination. They are not yet old 
enough to forget to eat or to sleep in their 
absorption in books, but they make plays 
out of what they read or hear read, and 
they tell interminable stories of their own 
on a similar inspiration. 

‘*Sentimental Tommy ’”’ playing Wav- 
erley, had the future of a genius before 
him, and these young people, probably 
without such a future, have played every- 
thing that interests them, from Red Rid- 
ing Hood and The Three Bears up to 
Fair Ellen and Young Lochinvar. All 
one autumn echoes of the Pied Piper 
came from the play-room. At an earlier 
period the tomb of Lazarus was built of 
stone blocks and Lazarus commanded to 
come forth. The stories which The 
Charge of the Light Brigade and Casa- 
bianca have inspired would fill a volume, 
and the names the two apply to each 
other form an amusing indication of 
contemporaneous reading: for instance, 
‘*Stonewall Jackson,’’ “‘King Pluto”’ 
and ‘‘Buldeo’’ as epithets for Little Sis- 
ter within one week. 

It goes without saying that poetry has 
best borne this crucial test of the imagin- 
ation. Abundant stimulus has also been 
found in history. Indeed, the story side 
of history is a mine in which there has 
been time only to make a beginning. 

Both these children took, early one 
winter, an absorbing interest in the his- 
tory of Essex—the Essex of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. At the family table the famous 
queen was frequently discussed, and the 
story of the ring which Essex sent to her 
and which the Countess of Nottingham 
intercepted was often repeated at the 
children’s request. Two months later 


Miss Four-vears-old was overheard ad- 
dressing her doll in tragic tones in the 
words of the angry queen, ‘‘God may 
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forgive you, but I never will,’’ and it is 
presumable that dolly was being shaken 
in traditional Elizabethan fashion. 

Little Brother asked, apropos of Paul 
Revere and the Revolution ‘‘ What is 
England doing now? Just living right 
along quietly ?”’ At another time— 
‘Tell all about the bad kings of Eng- 
land. Anda good deal about Shakespeare, 
too.’’ Again, after a long conversation 
regarding the reigning kings and queens 
of Europe, he asked, though without his- 
torical associations in his mind, ‘* And 
where are the Jacks?’’ Yet again, when 
he had made many inquiries about the 
countries and peoples of Europe, he 
wound up with ‘“‘And what are the 
Turkeys doing?’’ He is also deeply 
interested in Abraham Lincoln and the 
Civil War. 

Imagination and science have also 
gone hand in hand in these small minds. 
The facts of nature—the flowers, the 
animals, the miracle of the seasons, the 
marvel of reproduction, the movements 
of sun, moon and stars, and the thought 
of God as Maker and Disposer—have 
greatly enlarged the field of their imagin- 
ations: and their very fertile imagina- 
tions have personified and made stories 
out of every fact of nature from Mr. Wind 
to the little family in each flower. Little 
Brother, playing with a prism in the 
morning sunshine, murmurs to himself 
‘“Thank the sun. I love the sun. I 
love everything; everything is so beauti- 
ful,’’ and therein is the raw material of 
poetry. 

This habit of mind was fostered, per- 
haps formed, at kindergarten; for the 
kindergarten, if rather! abyish regarding 
literature, is strong in the poetical pre- 
sentation of science. 

There are books also in the same spirit, 
of which ‘‘Nature Myths’’ by F. J. 
Cooke and Morley's ‘Song of Life’’ are 
excellent examples 

Books of travel, natural history and 
ethnical geography have also bioadened 
these children’s ideas and sympathies 
They have a special fancy for the Arctic 
regions and delight in Eskimos wal: uses 
and polar bears They share their fam- 
ily enthusiasm for Nan:en's ‘‘ Farthest 
North,’’ and have pleced the stamp of 
their approval upon that wonderful 
record of dreams come true by telling 
elaborate yarns of their own on its found- 
ation, by turning their own home, in 
play, into the ‘‘ Fram,’’ and pretending 
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the green lawn is a field of ice over which 
they drive dog-sledges. 

This infection of enthusiasm from the 
elder mind is, indeed, the moral of this 
tale. The taste in books of children is 
colored by the literary predilections of 
their elders. No one pretends that the 
infant mind will choose the best poetry 
and the purest prose as inevitably as, 
according to the pious theory of old-time 
theologians, the speech of Mowgli would 
have been Hebrew. 

What cannot be impugned is the point 
of view of the unspoiled child. His ob- 
jective and unconscious attitude of mind 
is what is so refreshing. Reading for 
self-improvement and from a sense of 
duty is unknown to him. He resists 
useful information foreign to the subject 
as he does a moral tacked on. Hence 
the charm of his company for the grown- 
up lover of books. There is no need of 
condescending in arriving at his plane; 
and, given the opportunity, his taste in 
books, like his choice of friends, is 
guided by an exquisite sympathetic dis- 
cernment most flattering to its object.— 
Mrs. Kate M. Cone, in Education. 


COST OF A DINNER. 








ECENTLY a gentleman who is fond 

of arithmetic made up his mind that 
he would find out how much a dinner 
really cost. This gentleman asked how 
much a simple dinner that he was eating 
cost, and he was told seventy-five cents. 
He contradicted this, and then made out 
the following statement about the cost of 
the dinner: The pepper, he said, came 
from ten thousand miles away. It grew 
on a little bush about eight feet high, 
which must have had a growth of at least 
five years. The pepper was picked green; 
it had to be dried in the sun, and this 
meant employing women. It took one 
ship and a thousand miles of railroad to 
bring the pepper to the United States. 
The tea on the table came from China, 
and the coffee from South America. The 
codfish had to be brought from Maine. 
Men had to be employed to catch the fish; 
other men and women were employed in 
drying, packing and boxing it, and it 
too had to make a long railroad journey. 
The flour of which the bread was made 
was grown in Dakota; some one owned 
the land, and that meant the investing of 
capital; and then he had also to pay 
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The flour had to 
be ground, and the building of the mill 
and the plant, or machinery, meant more 


wages to workingmen. 


money invested. The millers had to be 
paid; coopers had to be paid for making 
the barrels; and, of course, the wood of 
which the barrels were made had to be 
cut and sawed and shaped, and this meant 
the employing of more men. The salt 
came from the Indian reservation in the 
northwestern part of New York State. 
The canned peaches came from California, 
and they, too, represented the employ- 
ment of capital and labor. The spices in 
the cake came from the Spice Islands in 
the Indian Archipelago. 

After the gentleman had pointed out 
what the dinner really cost, he asked 
what on the table could be raised within 
the limits of the county where they were 
living. The answer was: only the corn 
bread, the butter, and buttermilk, and it 
was decided that the family could not live 
on these alone. The gentleman estimated 
that that little dinner represented, directly 
or indirectly, the employment of five 
hundred millions of dollars of capital and 
five millions of men. It would be quite 
a lesson in geography for each of the 
little folks to try to discover where their 
dinners came from. 


THREE INTERVIEWS WITH 
FATE. 





See looked into my door one day 

when I was young. ‘‘ How does thy 
life suit thee ?’’ she asked. ‘‘* Not atall,”’ 
said I. ‘‘ It is too narrow, too restricted, 
too monotonous. I like it not. I need 
opportunity. I crave large freedom. I 
am too pent up, my bounds are inelastic, 
and my life suits me not. My spirit is 
greater than its house; it is suited for 
higher flights. I beg of thee, Fate, to 
change it.’’ Fate nodded and said: 
‘“ Wait; thy life will yet be big enough 
for thee; wait.’’ 

Fate looked in at my door a second 
time ; I was then in the stress and toil of 
middle life. *‘‘How does thy life suit 
thee now ?”’ asked she. 

‘*It does not fit at all,’’ I answered. 
‘*Tt is too large, altogether too large for 
my small measure ; it bags and flaps in 
the wind ; it suits me not. I find myself 
lost in the magnitude of its too ample 
proportions. I cannot fill it; there are 
great empty spaces, and though I hurry 
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hither and thither, I can never quite reach 
its bounds. Sometimes I think there are 
no bounds, and I tremble in my too great 
freedom. Iam too small for my life, too 
inadequate, too immeasurably inferior in 
view of its opportunitics. I pray thee, 
Fate, bound me, hedge me in, let me at 
least fill a smaller life to its utmost pro- 
portions. I am grotesquely small for my 
garment of life; canst thou not fit it to 
me?’ Fate nodded and said: ‘‘ Thou 
wilt yet find that thy life will fit thee ; 
wait a while longer.’’ 

Fate came a third time, and, putting 
her head well within my door, she said : 
‘** How does thy life suit thee now!’’ I 
was sitting by the fire knitting. I smiled 
and smiled: ‘‘ Life fits me well now ; itis 
neither too small nor too big. Its folds 
are warm, and they cover me satisfactorily. 
I can move easily within my life, and it 
does not hamper me. I have become 
habituated to it. I can grasp it and con- 
trol it. Other lives pass by, but they do 
not conflict with mine, or much trouble 
me. I am content. I ask nothing of 
thee, Fate.’’ Fatenodded. ‘‘ Come with 
me,’’shesaid. ‘' Thou needstachange.’’ 
And forthwith she boxed up my life ina 
long and narrowreceptacle and putit away 
from me, saying, ‘‘Come;’’ and, much 
wondering, I followed her.— Oxdlook. 


en 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL, IN 
EDUCATION. 


BY MARY E. NEVIN. 


EFORE speaking at length of the 
American ideal in education, let us 
consider for a moment what an ideal 
really is, and what its use in this plain 
and practical world of realities. We are 
told that an ideal is that which concerns 
an idea of anything placed on an intel- 
lectual and mental plane far above the 
commonplace and real—something to be 
sought after, but which can seldom or 
never be realized. 
O dream of Beauty ever hovering round me— 
Now almost mine, now far and far away; 
My longing when the slumber-chain hath bound 
me, 
My day’s intenser day! 


*Read before the Local Teachers’ Institute at 
Shippenbsurg, January 15, 1898, by Mrs. Mary 
E. Nevin, special teacher of music and drawing, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
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So near—so far! now close besides me glistens 
The white robe, and the breath has warmed 
my brow, 
And now—it sweeps the immeasurable distance, 
The deserts part us now. 
The organ song, that through the aisle rejoices, 
The star-isled midnight, shoreless sea serene, 
Are forms that clothe the Formless—are the 
voices, 
The whispers of the Unseen. 
The mid-noon sunbeam, flooding earth with 
splendor, 
Is but a veil that shrouds light more intense; 
And wordless feeling, thrills of rapture tender, 
They spring to being—whence? 
The finite to the infinite aspireth, 
The unbounded ever stretcheth on before ; 
The spirit's white wing pauseth not nor tireth, 
Nor draweth near the shore.”’ 


In all ages of the world, in fact ever 
since the creation, the Ideal has had its 
place in the soul of man. Carlyle says, 
‘The situation that has not its duty, its 
Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. 
Yes here in this poor, miserable, hamp- 
ered, despicable Actual, wherein thou 
even now standest, here or nowhere is 
thy Ideal; work it out therefrom, and 
working, believe, live and be free.’’ 

Then, too, we learn that the Ideal is not 
confined to any one line of thought or 
feeling ; it exists in all forms of work, in 
all occupations, in all branches of knowl- 
edge. The architecture of the ancient 
Egyptians, the sculpture of the Greeks, 
the painting of the Italians, the cunning 
workmanship of the Eastern nations, all 
show that from the earliest ages down, 
man’s Ideal has ever been before him. 
Phidias, in that magnificent temple, the 
Parthenon, gave to the world an ideal of 
intellectual beauty and of perfect propor- 


tions, which has ever since been the 
wonder and admiration of men. Zeuxis, 


who painted ‘‘not for time but for 
eternity;’’ Apelles, who drew with his 
brush a line which for precision and 
quality has never been equaled, and who 
painted that wonderful picture of Venus 
rising from the sea; Raphael, with his 
calmly beautiful and majestic Madonnas; 
all these have given to the world ideals 
of beauty, the influence of which has ever 
been most ennobling and inspiring. So 
it is always with ideals of any kind; 
seeming at times to be impracticable and 
unreal, yet inspiring men to seek after 
something higher and nobler, and in the 
end to attain to that which falls not far 
short of the best, if it does not actually 
reach it. 
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Yet in order that beauty and truth may 
become vital parts of the life of a nation, 
the people must be so educated, that these 
elements of true culture may become real 
to them. There is at the present time a 
great awakening in educational lines in 
all parts of the world, and in the United 
States especially the interest felt in this 
subject is greater than ever before. 

This might be called the transition 
period in American education; when we 
are just emerging from some of the old 
and well-worn ruts traveled for so many 
years by our forefathers, and yet have not 
quite settled down to making a choice 
among the various new ways opening 
up before us. Many plans and methods 
are constantly being advanced by those 
who are giving the subject of eduation 
the most serious thought and study. 
These may differ in many essential points, 
but all seem to agree in one thing—that 
the end and aim of all education, is, or 
should be, the formation of character. It 
is to-day, more than it has ever been in 
the past, the great privilege and duty of 
the schools to teach the boys and girls the 
worth of true manhood and womanhood. 
During the first part of the present century, 
and before that, the old-fashioned virtues 
of obedience, truthfulness and regard for 
the feelings of others were taught almost 
entirely in the home; but the American 
nation has greatly changed since those 
early days of simple and high-minded 
Puritanism. 

Where at that time there were but few 
and those comparatively of the higher 
classes of nationalities represented in a 
very small portion of this great land, to- 
day we have all nations pouring like a 
flood over the vast territory which we 
call ‘‘our country,’’ and bringing with 
them the influences of all kinds of home, 
social and political life. Indeed, we 
must remember that we are not taking 
distinctively American children and edu- 
cating them, but we have the children of 
all nations and all classes, coming from 
every conceivable kind of homes, crowd- 
ing into our schools. And the teachers 
of these schools are expected to take this 
mass of humanity and so mold and form 
it, that out of it shall come typical Ameri- 
can citizens, strong in character, high in 
purpose and aim, and full of hope and 
courage to go forth and battle with the 
world. Truly a great and noble thing itis 
to be an American teacher. What a mighty 
power for good we have in our hands! 
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The hope of a nation lies in the train- 
ing of its children, and the first thought 
of the people should be to give every 
child such training as will fit him to cope 
successfully with the most difficult prob- 


lems of life. It has been truly said that 
‘‘ The beginning and end of the American 
system of universal education is to yive 
every child a helping hand in the journey 
toward the upland of the type of man- 
hood and womanhood demanded by good 
American citizenship, which is only an- 
other name for the best that every man 
and woman can become.’’ There wasa 
time when the child was placed in the 
school-room only for the sake of acquir- 
ing such knowledge as would assist him 
in carrying on the mere business affairs 
of life, but now education has come to 
mean much more than that. The great 
aim of true education is to teach the child 
how to live the best kind of a life. And 
by the ‘‘best life’’ is meant not that 
which makes all things subservient to his 
own selfish desires, but that broader, 
higher plane of living which recognizes 
the ‘‘fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man;’’ which teaches him to re- 
gard the rights and feelings of others 
before his own; and which will help to 
round out a noble life, giving him strength 
and ability to become a leader among 
men. It is said that ‘‘ education is the 
cheap defense of nations,’’ and surely if 
this be true, as it undoubtedly is, there 
can be no better safeguard against the 
possible overthrow or downfall of our 
nation than the education of its people. 

Let us hear what a few of those who 
are high authority on this subject say of 
it. Spencer tells us that ‘‘the function 
of education is to prepare us for complete 
living.’’ James Mill argues that ‘‘the 
end of education is to render the individ- 
ual as much as possible an instrument of 
happiness, first to himself and next to 
others.’’ And our own United States 
Commissioner of Education, Hon. Wm. 
T. Harris, says: ‘‘ The school must send 
out boys and girls whose habits of 
thought, system of business, and uniform 
adherence to right have all been awak- 
ened, stimulated and exercised along 
proper channels of life, until the State 
may safely repose in them full confi- 
dence.’’ 

Of course it should be clearly under- 
stood that the public school cannot and 
should not be a substitute for the home 
and Sabbath-school, but its moral train- 
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ing should always co-operate with that 
of these institutions. The development 
of the highest standard of virtue should 
ever be one of the vital points in public 
school training. And right here arises 
the question which thoughtful educators 
must frequently encounter: What studies 
should be pursued in our schools in order 
that the highest aims of education should 
be successfully carried out? This is a 
question which cannot be settled at once 
or for all time. The life of our nation 
is constantly changing and shifting, and 
that which was satisfactory half a century 
ago is not sufficient for the present time, 
nor will the future generations be satisfied 
with what we have to offer in this day. 
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child old enough to be in schocl who 
cannot be taught the meaning of the 
words ‘‘home’”’ aud ‘‘country’’ and be 
made to understand something of their 
relationship to each other and his own 
obligations to both. Let us then so train 


' our children that when they look upon 


the beautiful Stars and Stripes, emblem 


| of our liberty, every pulse will thrill, and 


every fibre of their nature respond to the 
highest and loftiest sentiments instilled 
within them. Teach them patriotism in 


| the highest sense of the word, and the 


It will be impossible, within the limits of , 


this paper, to enter into a full discussion 
of the studies which may be considered 
necessary in the schools of to-day. In- 
deed, instructors and school authorities 
generally agree as to the necessity and 
usefulness of the common school branches; 
but there are some subjects which should 
receive the attention of all who are in- 
terested in education, and a careful study 
of which would go far toward placing a 
high ideal of education within reach of 
the children of our nation. 

If we look fer a moment at the history 
of older nations we find that while their 
ideas of beauty, of art, and of intellect 
were in many instances far beyond any 
the world has since known, their ideas of 
education were in many respects nar- 
rower than those of the present time. It 
is true that Socrates and Plato have long 
been the admiration of students of his- 
tory, but how narrow and one-sided their 
teachings seem beside those of the Great 
Teacher of mankind. Viewed in the 
light of Christianity, these great philoso- 


phers and teachers never reached the | 


highest conception of living; and any 
system of education which leaves this 
out, fails in the fullest development of 
the child- nature, and so falls short of the 
highest ideals. 

One branch of education which is too 
often confined to the study of dry facts in 
the higher classes is that of civil govern- 
ment. Why should not this study be be- 
gun early bv the child, and carried on 
through all grades until he will come to 
know that the future welfare of the na- 
tion rests at least in part upon his 
shoulders. Of course, the instruction 


should be suited to the age of the child; 
but I think all will agree that there is no 


| 
| 


future of our nation will be secure. 

And this brings us directly to the con- 
sideration of the study of history; for 
what can be a greater inspiration to the 
pupil than the example of those who, by 
their courage and patriotism, have braved 
the enemies of their country, and in 
many instances have given themselves as 
martyrs upon its altars. The lives of 
ancient heroes, as well as those of modern 
times, stimulate to noble action, and the 
youth who studies the lives of men and 
women who lived and suffered, as we do 
to-day, will receive an inspiration which 
no work of fiction can ever give him; 
and he possesses a wealth which no 
power can ever destroy. He can say, in 
the quaint lines of Emerson, 

I am owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars, and the solar year, 
Of Caesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain. 


Another branch which seems to me of 
great importance in making up this 
‘complete living ’’ which Spencer speaks 
of, has received comparatively little at- 
tention in our public schools. ‘‘ A sound 
mind in a sound body’”’ is a gift to be 
coveted, and if a child has this gift by 
nature, why should he not be taught to 
care forit? There are persons who argue 
and, perhaps, with some reason — 
against the teaching of physiology in the 
elementary schools. But to teach a child 
the laws of health and to make him un- 
derstand that he is largely responsible 
for the carrying out of these laws, does 
not require any extended or deep study 
of physiology. The development of the 
mental powers in a child depends largely 
upon his physical condition, and physi- 
cal culture, consisting of short drills in 
physical exercises, together with some 
knowledge of hygiene, will go far to- 
ward giving our children the capacity for 
increasing those mental attainments. 
The Spartan idea of education was cer- 
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mens of manhood they turned out; and 
could this training have been joined to 
the intellectual training of to-day, the 
result would no doubt have been such 
that Sparta might easily have outstripped 
all others in the race for the highest place 
among the nations. We do not believe 
that a large portion of time should be 
devoted to the study of physical culture, 
but if the leading colleges and universi- 
ties place so much stress upon the culti- 
vation of the physical powers, may not 
the common schools make at least some 
endeavor to assist in giving strong, vigor- 
ous bodies to ourcoming men and women? 

Vocal music and drawing are twin sis- 
ters which should go hand in hand as 
educators of our children in the schools 
of to-day. Both have been called the 
universal language of mankind, and both 
are great factors in the building up of 
character and heart culture. In vocal 
music we have a language, which, com- 
ing from the soul, appeals directly to the 
sympathies, and cannot fail to assist 
greatly in developing the moral nature 
of the child. It stirs the noblest and 
deepest feelings, and causes them to bud 
and bloom like the sweetest flowers. It 
is possible, by a careful selection of words 
and music, to instil into the mind of the 
child a love of the truly noble and beau- 
tiful, and to so purify and sweeten his life 
that all his thoughts and desires will rise 
above the common-place, and he will be 
lifted up to a higher and nobler plane of 
living. The poet well says, 

The sound 

Of music that is born of human breath, 
Comies straighter from the soul than any strain 
That hand alone can make. 

Drawing is the universal language of 
the creative faculties as well as the man- 
ual arts. Its place is a most important 
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one in education and in the growth of | 


Civilization. In representative, decora- 
tive and constructive drawing we have 
the means not only of cultivating the art 
of expression, but of applying that art to 
the most important industries. Let us 
remember that the purpose of drawing in 
the common schools is not to make artists, 
in the commonly accepted meaning of the 
word, but to teach the children to use 
their eyes and hands; and not only this, 
but it is also the means of developing 
their imagination, their creative powers, 
and their deepest thought. 

I cannot close this paper without a few 
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tainly one-sided, but what splendid speci- | words on the subject of Bible study 


in our 
schools. It is contended by some that 
teaching the Bible is teaching sectarian- 
ism, but the Bible itself is never sectarian. 
Its words and teachings are for all classes 


and all kinds of people. And aside from 
the moral and religious value of its teach- 
ings, its place in literature commands for 
it the deepest study. If we wish for ex- 
amples of poetry, sublime and beautiful 
in thought, and perfect in rhythm; of his- 
tory, clear and concise in its statemeut of 
facts; of oratory, worthy of being imitated 
by the most eloquent speakers; of lan- 
guage clear, simple and forcible, where 
need we to look but in this volume of vol- 
umes? Many writers have drawn largely 
upon the Bible for inspiration, and pupils 
are frequently at a loss to understand 
much that is contained in the best litera- 
ture of the world, owing to their ignor- 
ance of this Book. Therefore let it be 
taught to some extent in our schools, for 
the sake of intelligence and cultivation, 
if not for religion. 

The old saying that ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power’’ is only true of that which is ap- 
plied, and the child who is taught to 
think and act for himself has received the 
means of applying his knowledge; and 
holds within him the power to make or 
mar not only his own life, but the lives 
of many around him. Let us then have 
that Ideal in education which will make 
the coming man stronger and more com- 
plete than in any other age, and which 
will develop most fully his mental, moral 
and physical nature. 

Train up thy children in the way 
Of righteousness, and feed them with the bread 
Of wholesome doctrine. Where hast thou thy 

mines 
3ut in their industry? Thy bulwarks where but 
in their breasts ? 

Thy might, but in their arms? 

Shall not their numbers therefore be thy wealth, 
Thy strength, defence, thy safety and thy power? 


> 


A scHoor depends upon the person- 
ality of the teacher ; not on appliances. 
The smooth side of a slab for a seat in a 
log schoolhouse, if a feacher guides the 
school, is far preferable to polished cherry 
in a palatial building if an Azrel/ing occu- 
pies the desk. A pupil will learn more 
astronoiny from a stick and an apple in 
the hands of a teacher than from the 
most expensive apparatus in the hands of 
a hearer of recitations. There must be 
knowledge, enthusiasm, energy, devotion. 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: No. V. 


N a letter received a few days since 

from Prof. W. F. Zeigler, of Ash- 
bourne, Pa., principal of the High School 
of Cheltenham District, Montgomery 
county, he says: ‘‘I am pleased with the 
Memory work as given in 7he Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. Our schools need 
more work of that kind, and I hope you 
will keep on publishing the same from 
month to month. Weare doing similar 
work in our high school with excellent 
results—and with pleasure too. 

‘There is one characteristic of the mind 
which we need especially to cultivate, and 
that is an openness for the good things of 
the Past. The power to see into the 
hearts and minds of the good and great 
who have lived before us, is ours, to use 
and enjoy, and the field for its exercise 
lies about us. We may feel with them 
and for them, entering into their experi- 
ences with intelligence and sympathy. 
They have left for us thoughts that are 
immortal, which, if we think them as they 
thought them, will in great measure 
shape our lives to nobler and higher 
ideals. If we open our minds and hearts 
to the good and beautiful around us, to 
see with their eyes as well as our own, 
we need not search for ‘‘ Acres of Dia- 
monds’’ elsewhere. 

‘‘Memory is, upon the whole, a fair in- 
dex of character. We all need and we 
need to /ee/ the need of some power within 
us which shall attract us to purity of 
thought and repel us from what is coarse 
and impure. We need to realize that the 
ultimate source of all conduct is character, 
and that no life can be really purer or 
more elevated than the mind and heart 
which furnish it with motives. 

‘*Much may be done to stimulate this 
by means of the good memory work now 
running in 7he School Journal from month 
to month. ‘The boy or girl, who commits 
to memory these selections, cannot help 
but feel a sense of beauty, a refinement of 
the imagination, which will produce de- 
lightful pictures for the memory to dwell 
upon, and which will open up sources of 
pleasure higher than those of mere physi- 
cal sensation. Each thought of the mind 





tends to repeat itself and to form at 
length a habit that is involuntary and 
perhaps even ineradicable. The thoughts 
we are putting into the minds of our 
pupils are surely shaping themselves and 
becoming habitual, and the direction 
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which these thoughts now take will, in all 
probability, be the same which they will 
follow in after-life. 

‘‘During the past four months the 
writer has given special attention to this 
work. The following selections have 
been committed by the school. Whittier’s 
Barefoot Boy, Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, the Twenty- 
Third Psalm, the Burial of Moses, the 
Blue and the Gray, Once to Every Man 
and Nation, Patriotism, and Oh, Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud? 
There is no one thing in our high school 
which we believe will do as much lasting 
good for our pupils as this memory work. 
Many commit these selections with ease 
and in a very short time; others require 
hours and much effort. It is noticed, 
however, with few or no exceptions, that 
the time required by each individual is 
growing shorter. They are learning to 
concentrate their powers upon a given 
subject fora given time with telling ef- 
fect. This is an important lesson in it- 
self. This memory work is ingrafted, 
too, in our opening exercises, when the 
principal calls on any pupil for any selec- 
tion, in whole or in part, which has been 
committed, thus constantly reviewing the 
same. It is a profitable pleasure to both 
pupil and teacher to be able to repeat 
these beautiful things in literature. Since 
we have been doing this work, we have 
better conduct, a greater respect for what 
is right; in short, a greater appreciation 
of the beautiful, the true, and the good. 
Let us, as teachers, cultivate in the young 
this internal sense and appreciation of 
beauty, whether in nature or in art, in life 
or in character, for we are planting seeds 
which may grow and develop into a rich- 
ness of flower and a fullness of fruitage of 
which we little dream.’’ 

Among theselections given below is one 
that has certain words printed in black 
type, as key-words to aid the memory. 
In this connection, therefore, it has 
seemed best to reprint certain paragraphs 
that have already appeared in Zhe 
Journai, as follows: 

Commit to memory, choosing the best 
things within reach in prose and poetry, 
but especially in poetry. Know many of 
these things in the dark. Know them 
when you are apart from books, or sick, 
or tired, or lonely. Then go away in 
thought with the poet, the hymn writer, 
or the seer, with the wise and the good 
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of the past or of our own time, and in the 
study of the imagination commune with 
them in blessed companionship. It is a 
great thing thus to hear what these men 
and women say or sing of nature, or life, 
or destiny. Consider also what higher 
life is assured to the boy or girl who be- 
gins all this in school days. 

There are those who say, ‘‘Do not 
have a child commit to memory what it 
does not thoroughly understand.’’ This 
shuts out all great things, and is almost 
equivalent to saying, ‘‘ Do not have the 
child memorize anything that is worth 
learning.’’ The best things the writer 
has ever committed to memory he did 
not at all understand at the time, and 
their meaning even now is seen ‘‘as 
through a glass darkly ;’’ but an earnest 
mother, whom long since he learned to 
revere almost as a saint, taught them 
because she knew them to be her own 
best treasure, and prayed that the child at 
her knee might one day come to the like 
blessed knowledge. Yes, teach at home 
and in the schools many good things, 
deep things, grand things, beautiful 
things that are not at all ‘‘ thoroughly 
understood.’’ If not to day or to-morrow 
they wi!l yet come back in benediction 
‘“‘after many days.’’ Our best work is 
always for life, not for the next grade in 
a system of schools. 

We have listened to many instructors 
of teachers, and have sometimes thought 
the most striking and helpful thing we 
have ever heard from any man on the 
platform of a Teachers’ Institute was a 
reference to his habit of recalling, as he 
lay in bed, a dozen or more of the best 
things he knew from Shakespeare, or the 
Bible, or elsewhere. This gentleman is 
a fine scholar, a good executive officer, 
and has the enviable reputation of being 


one of the best Normal School principals | 


in the country. It isa rare privilege for 
the student-teacher to belong to a Normal 
School where contact with such a princi- 
pal is possible, and where the influence of 
a man of this kind pervades the school 
like a tonic atmosphere. Such men 
teach most effectively, and for the life-time 
of their pupils, when they are not teach- 
ing at all. 

It is true, there is no ‘‘royal road’’ to 
learning. Work is and ought to be re- 
quired to make more precious the product 
of onr toil. But work that is slavish 
can be made light, where the worker 
comes to it in a different spirit. The 


‘ 
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roads over which we must gocan be made 


more easy and more interesting. Wecan 
be of great use to pupils by directing 
them how to go at the work of committing 
to memory in orderly fashion, and on the 
good old principle, ‘‘ Divide and con- 
quer.”’ 

We have sometimes taken the beautiful 
little poem by Longfellow, ‘‘ The Fiftieth 
Birthday of Agassiz,’’ to illustrate a ready 
and simple method of learning or teach- 
ing a poem in a very short time, so as to 
know and place the stanzas in order or to 
give any stanza out of its proper order. A 
key-word or phrase is taken from the first 
line of each verse, and numbered upon 
the fingers or in the air, upon the windows 
of the room in the order in which they 
come, the pictures on the wall, the desks, 
the pupils themselves, anything that will 
serve as a mechanical aid in fixing the 
attention ; and upon these eight words or 
phrases in the poem named the school is 
drilled rapidly, fixing the verses by quick 
and frequent repetition, so as to recall 
them promptly when ‘‘one,’’ ‘‘seven,”’ 
**four,’’ “‘two,’’ or any other key-word 
may be called for; then the first lines in 
their order and at random ; then the verse, 
forwards and backwards in order of lines, 
until the entire poem is learned, and ‘‘in 
the air,’’ so that it may be recited in con- 
cert, or different verses by individuals or 
classes, to afford variety. Everybody is 
awake with pleased interest, and surprised 
to find himself, it may be without having 
looked at a book, reciting from memory 
a choice thing which a brief hour before 
was utterly unknown. Has the hour 
been well spent which orings, it may be, 
gain of thought and of enjoyment for a 
lifetime ? 

This exercise is a fine drill in attention, 
without which little can be done in 
school or out of it. What is imperfectly 
remembered must be repeated accurately, 
read again and again, until it is ‘‘letter 
perfect’? and one’s own. An authority 
upon this subject says: ‘‘If the first im- 
pression is not deep, and the record has 
become obliterated, the remedy is not to 
attempt by sheer force of will to revive 
it, but simply to repeat the impression 
until it becomes indelible.’’ Clear, 
sharp, definite memory work is needed. 
The teacher who does it, choosing the 
best there is in the Bible and in general 
literature, grows and grows day by day; 
his pupils grow with him, and feel the 
old truth, ‘‘ It is good for us to be here.’’ 
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We have done this work for some 
years, and know how much gratification 
there is in it to all parties. Mnemonics 
is no doubt helpful to many people, but 
having tried various systems, we have 
come to regard the matter of committing 
to memory as so much work to be done, in 
which advantage may be taken of any 
help to be had from important words, or 
phrases, or rhymes, or length of lines in 
the poem; or strong words, striking 
thoughts, or number of lines in the para- 
graph; always trying to project the 
picture of the verse or paragraph, the 
poem or prose, so as to look at it, see it 
in full and in its parts, and, as it were, 
read it from the air. 

The question of the great gain which 
results naturally from such work—which 
should be done every where—needs hardly 
to be discussed. Everybody of fine sen- 
sibilities recognizes this, and would 
gladly approve it in the schools. But 
that sacred thing, the curriculum, is 
crowded. Much of it, so far as results go, 
seems of little value beyond the fact that 
teachers are accustomed to it. A more 
potent reason why such memory work 
should not be done, is that teachers do 
not know, and will not learn these things. 
Alas! for the children. 

It is amazing how little so many boys 
and girls know and enjoy of the fine 
things of literature, even after they have 
gone through the ordinary life-time of the 
graded school course. Often they cannot 
repeat a single poem! They have been 
to church and Sunday-school for years, 
and do not know one hymn! How is it 
that the schools have these pupils so long 
and send them out so poor? 

The following was the work assigned, 
as a part of the ordinary programme for 
the week, in the Lancaster Boys’ High 
School for the successive dates here named, 
to be learned and written from memory. 
The text-book used is the Lincoln Lit- 
erary Collection. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 


Abou Ben Adhem—(may his tribe increase !)— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. | 





Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, | 
‘‘What writest thou?’’ The vision raised its 

head, 
And with a voice made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘‘ The names of those who love the 


Lord.”’ | 
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‘“‘And is mind one?’’ said Abou. ‘‘ Nay, not so,’’ 

Replied the angel. . . Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said, ‘‘I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.”’ 
The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 

blest, 
And, lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest ! 


Leigh Hunt, 


BEAUTY OF THE CLOUDS. 


It is a strange thing how little, in gen- 
eral, people know about the sky. It is 
that part of creation in which Nature has 
done more for the sake of pleasing man, 
more for the sole and evident purpose of 
talking to him and teaching him, than in 
any other of her works; and it is just the 
part in which we least attend to her. 
There are not many of her other works in 
which some more material or essential 
purpose than the mere pleasing of man is 
not answered by every part of their or- 
ganization; but every essential purpose of 
the sky might, so far as we know, be an- 
swered if, once in three days or there- 
abouts, a great, ugly, black rain-cloud 
were brought up over the blue, and every- 
thing well watered, and so all left blue 
again till next time, with, perhaps, a film 
of morning and evening mist for dew. 
And instead of this, there is not a moment 
of any day of our lives when nature is not 
producing, scene after scene, picture after 
picture, glory after glory, and working 
still upon such exquisite and constant 
principles of the most perfect beauty that 
it is quite certain that it is all done for us 
and intended for our perpetual pleasure. 
And every man, wherever placed, how- 
ever far from other sources of interest or 
of beauty, has this doing for him con- 
stantly. 

The noblest scenes of the earth can be 
seen and known but by few; it is not in- 
tended that man should always live in the 
midst of them: he injures them by his 
presence; he ceases to feel them if he be 
always with them. But the sky is for 
all; bright as it is, it is not ‘‘ too bright 
nor good for human nature’s daily food;’’ 
it is fitted in all its functions for the per- 
petual comfort and exalting of the heart; 
for soothing it, and purifying it from its 
dross anddust. Sometimes gentle, some- 
times capricious, sometimes awful ; never 
the same for two moments together; al- 
most human in its passions, almost spirit- 
ual in its tenderness, almost divine in its 
infinity, its appeal to what is immortal in 
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us is as distinct, as its ministry of chas- 
tisement or of blessing to what is mortal, 
is essential. And yet we never attend to 
it; we never make it a subject of thought, 
but as it has to do with our animal sen- 
sations; we look’ upon all by which it 
speaks to us more clearly then to brutes, 
upon all which bears witness to the in- 
tention of the Supreme, that we are to re- 
ceive more from the covering vault than 
the light and the dew which we share 
with the weed and the worm, only as a 
succession of meaningless and monoton- 
ous accidents, too common and too vain 
to be worthy of a moment of watchfnlness 
or a glance of admiration. 

If, in our moments of utter idleness and 
insipidity, we turn to the sky as a last 
resource, which of its phenomena do we 
speak of? One saysit has been wet, and 
another it has been windy, and another 
it has been warm. Who among the 
whole chattering crowd can tell me of the 
forms and precipices of the chain of tall 
white mountains that gilded the horizon 
at noon yesterday? Whosaw the narrow 
sunbeam that came out of the south, and 
smote upon their summits, until they 
melted and mouldered away in a dust of 
blue rain? Who saw the dance of the 
dead clouds, when the sunlight left them 
last night, and the west wind blew them 
before it like withered leaves? All has 
passed unregretted or unseen; or, if the 
apathy be ever shaken off, even for an 
instant, it is only by what is gross or what 
is extraordinary; and yet it is not in the 
broad and fierce manifestations of the 
elemental energies, not in the clash of 
the hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, 
that the highest characters of the sublime 
are developed. 

God is not in the earthquake nor in the 
fire, but in the still small voice. They 
are but the blunt and the low faculties of 
our nature which can only be addressed 
through lampbiack and lightning. It is 
in quiet and subdued passages of unobtru- 
sive majesty; the deep and the calm, and 
the perpetual; that which must be sought 
ere it is seen, and loved ere it is under- 
stood; things which the angels work out 
for us daily, and yet vary eternally; which 
are never wanting, and never repeated; 
which are to be found always, yet each 
found but once. It is through these that 
the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught 
and the blessing of beauty given.—/vom 
** Stones of Venice,’ by John Ruskin. 
February r5. 
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PROCRASTINATION. 

Be wise to-day; ‘tis madness to defer 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on. till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
If not so frequent, would not this be strange? 
That ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 


Of man’s miraculous mistakes this bears 
The palm, ‘‘ that all men are about to live,’ 
Forever on the brink of being born ; 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own ; their future selves applaud ; 
How excellent that life they ne’er will lead! 
Time lodged in their own hands in Folly’s ’vails; 
That lodged in Fate’s to wisdom they cousign ; 
The thing they can’t but purpose, they postpone. 
’Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool, 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 


’ 


All promise is poor dilatory man, 

And that through every stage. When 
indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; 
In all the magnaniniity of thought, 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 


young, 


And why? because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal but themselves; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes thro’ their wounded hearts the sudden 

dread; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close; where passed the shaft no trace is 
found ; 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death; 
E’en with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O’er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 
Edward Young. 
TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 

Hard, hard indeed, was the contest for 
freedom, and the struggle for indepen- 
dence. The golden sun of liberty had 
well-nigh set in the gloom of an eternal 
night, ere its radiant beams illumined our 
western horizon. Had not the tutelar 
saint of Columbia hovered around the 
American camp, and presided over her 
destinies, freedom must have met with an 
untimely grave. Never can we sufhi- 
ciently admire the wisdom of those states- 
men, and the skill and bravery of those 
unconquerable veterans, who, by their 
unwearied exertions in the cabinet and 
in the field, achieved for us the glorious 
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revolution. Never can we duly appre- 
ciate the merits of a Washington, who, 
with but a handful of undisciplined yeo- 
- manry, triumphed over a royal army, and 
prostrated the Lion of England at the feet 
of the American Eagle. His name,—so 
terrible to his foes, so welcome to his 
friends,—shall live forever upon the 
brightest page of the historian, and be 
remembered with the warmest emotions 
of gratitude and pleasure by those whom 
he has contributed to make happy, and 
by all mankind, when kings, and princes, 
and nobles, for ages, shall have sunk into 
their merited oblivion. Unlike them, he 
needs not the assistance of the sculptor or 
the architect to perpetuate his memory: 
he needs no princely dome, no monu- 
mental pile, no stately pyramid, whose 
towering height shall pierce the stormy 
clouds, and rear its lofty head to heaven, 
to tell posterity his fame. His deeds, his 
worthy deeds alone, have rendered him 
immortal.— W. H/. Harrison. Feb. 23. 


FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ, 
May 28, 1857 
It was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.”’ 


“Come, wander with me,’’ she said, 
‘*Into regions yet untrod ; 

Aud read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.”’ 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches? of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold. 


1 pa’-e deh-v6, his home in Switzerland, from which 
the large granite boulder was brought which stands, 
with brief inscription, at his grave in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Boston. 

* Réngz da Vash, simple melodies of the mountaineers 
of Switzerland, sometimes sung, but usually played on a 
long trumpet, known as the Alpine horn. 
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And the mother at home says ‘“‘ Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 

It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return !”’ 


H. W. Longfellow. 


OUR DUTY TO THE REPUBLIC. 


The Old World has already revealed to 
us, in its unsealed books, the beginning 
and end of its own marvelous struggles in 
the cause of liberty. Greece, lovely Greece, 


The land of scholars and the nurse of arms, 


where sister republics, in fair procession, 
chanted the praises of liberty and the 
gods,—where and what is she? For two 
thousand years the oppressor has ground 
her to the earth. Her arts are no more. 
The last sad relics of her temples are but 
the barracks of a ruthless soldiery. The 
fragments of her columns and her palaces 
are in the dust, yet beautiful in ruins. 
She fell not when the mighty were upon 
her. Her sons were united at Thermo- 
pyle and Marathon, and the tide of her 
triumph rolled back upon the Hellespont. 
She was conquered by her own factions. 
She fell by the hands of her own people. 
The man of Macedonia did not the work 
of destruction. It was already done, by 
her own corruptions, banishments and 
dissensions. Rome, republican Rome, 
whose eagles glanced in the rising and 
the setting sun,—where and what is she? 
The Eternal City yet remains, proud even 
in her desolation, noble in her decline, 
venerable in the majesty of religion, and 
calm as in the composure of death. The 
malaria has but traveled in the paths 
worn by her destroyers. More than 
eighteen centuries have mourned over the 
loss of her empire. A mortal disease was 
upon her vitals before Czesar had crossed 
the Rubicon ; and Brutus did not restore 
her health by the deep probings of the 
Senate chamber. The Goths, and Van- 
dals, and Huns, the swarms of the North, 
completed only what was already begun 
athome. Romans betrayed Rome. The 
legions were bought and sold; but the 
people offered the tribute-money. 

We stand the latest, and, if we fail, 
probably the last experiment of self- 
government by the people. We have be- 
gun it under circumstances of the most 
auspicious nature. We are in the vigor 
of youth. Our growth has never been 
checked by the oppressions of tyranny. 
Our constitutions have never been en- 
feebled by the vices or luxuries of the 
Old World. Such as we are, we have 
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been from the beginning,—simple, hardy, 
intelligent, accustomed to self-govern- 
ment and to self-respect. The Atlantic 
rolls between us and any formidable foe. 
Within our own territory, stretching 
through many degrees of latitude and 
longitude, we have the choice of many 
products, and many means of indepen- 
dence. The government is mild. The 
press is free. Religion is free. Knowl- 
edge reaches, or may reach, every home. 
What fairer prospect of success could be 
presented? What means more adequate 
to accomplish the sublime end? What 
more is necessary than for the people to 
preserve what they have themselves 
created? Already has the age caught the 
spirit of our institutions. It has already 
ascended the Andes, and snuffed the 
breezes of both oceans. It has infused 
itself into the life-blood of Europe, and 
warmed the sunny plains of France and 
the low lands of Holland. It has touched 
the philosophy of Germany and the North; 
and, moving onward to the South, has 
opened to Greece the lessons of her better 
days. Can it be that America, under 
such circumstances, can betray herself? 
Can it be that she is to be added to the 
catalogue ot republics, the inscription upon 
whose ruins is: They were, but they are 
not? Forbid it, my countrymen! Forbid 
it, heaven ?—/oseph Story. March 1. 


SPRING. 


The spring—she is a blessed thing ! 
She is the mother of the flowers, 

She is the mate of birds and bees, 

The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry hours. 


The merry children, when they see 
Her coming by the budding thorn, 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 
They shout beside the cottage door, 
And run to meet her night and morr., 


They are soonest with her in the woods, 
Peeping the withered leaves among, 

To find the earliest fragrant thing 

That dares from the cold earth to spring, 
Or catch the earliest wlld-bird’s song. 


The little brooks run on in light, 

As if they had a chase of mirth; 

The skies are blue, the air is warm, 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o’er the earth. 


The agéd man is in the field; 

The maiden ’mong her garden flowers; 
The sons of sorrow and distress 

Are wandering in forgetfulness 

Of wants that fret, and care that lowers. 
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She comes with more than present good, 
With joys to store for future years, 
From which, in striving crowds apart, 
The bowed in spirit, bruised in heart, 
May glean up hope with grateful tears. 


Up! let us to the fields away, 

And breathe the fresh and balmy air; 

The bird is building in the tree, 

The flower has opened to the bee, 

And health, and love, and peace are there. 
Mary flowitte. 


LIBERTY AND UNION, 


I profess, sir, in my career hitherto, to 
have kept steadily in view the prosperity 
and honor of the whole country; and the 
preservation of our Federal Union. It is 
to that Union we owe our safety at home, 
and our consideration and dignity abroad. 
It is to that Union we are chiefly in- 
debted for whatever makes us most proud 
of our country. That Union we reached 
only by the discipline of our virtues, in 
the severe school of adversity. It had its 
origin in the necessities of disordered 
finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined 
credit. Under its benign influences, these 
great interests immediately awoke, as 
from the dead, and sprang forth with 
newness of life. Every year of its dura- 
tion has teemed with fresh proofs of its 
utility and its blessings; and although 
our territory has stretched out wider and 
wider, and our population spread farther 
and farther, they have not outrun its pro- 
tection or its benefits. It has been to us 
all a copious fountain of national, social, 
personal happiness. I have not allowed 
myself, sir, to look beyond the Union, to 
see what might lie hidden in the dark re- 
cess behind. I have not coolly weighed 
the chances of preserving liberty when 
the bonds that unite us together shall be 
broken asunder. I have not accustomed 
myself to hang over the precipice of dis- 
union, to see whether, with my short 
sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss 
below; nor could I regard him as a safe 
counselor in the affairs of this Govern- 
ment whose thoughts should be mainly 
bent on considering, not how the Union 
should be best preserved, but how toler- 
able might be the condition of the people 
when it shall be broken up and destroyed. 

While the Union lasts, we have high, 
exciting, gratifying prospects spread out 
before us, for us and for our children. 
Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the 
veil. God grant that, in my day at least, 
that curtain may not rise! God grant 
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that on my vision never may be opened 
what lies behind! When my eyes shall 
be turned to behold, for the last time, the 
sun in Heaven, may I not see him sbin- 
ing on the broken and dishonored fiag- 
ments of a once glorious Union ; on States, 
severed, discordant, belligerent ; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may 
be, in fraternal blood! Let their last 
feeble and lingering glance rather behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, 
now krown and honored throughout the 
earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor 
a single star obscured,—bearing, for its 
motto, no such miserable interrogatory as 
‘*What is all this worth?’’—nor those 
other words of delusion and folly, ‘‘ Lib- 
erty first and Union afterwards,’’—but 
everywhere, spread all over in characters 
of living light, blazing on all its ample 
folds, as they float over the sea and over 
the land, and in every wind under the 
whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear 
to every true American heart—Liberty 
and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable !—Daniel Webster. March 8. 


MARCH. 


The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies, 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month ! in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou, to northern lands, again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 
Aud wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 


Thou bring’st the hope of those cali skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 


Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
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EULOGY ON PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
Surely, if happiness can ever come 
from the honors or triumphs of this world, 
on that quiet June morning, James A. 
Garfield may well have been a happy 
man. No foreboding of evil haunted him; 
noslightest premonition of danger clouded 


his sky. His terrible fate was upon him 
in an instant. One moment he stood 
erect, strong, confident in the years 


stretching peacefully out before him. 
The next he lay wounded, bleeding, help- 
less, doomed to weary weeks of torture, 
to silence, and the grave. 

Great in life, he was surpassingly great 
in death. For no cause, in the very 
frenzy of wantonness and wickedness, by 
the red hand of murder, he was thrust 
from the full tide of this world’s interest, 
from its hopes, its aspirations, its victor- 
ies, into the visible presence of death ;— 
and he did not quail. Not alone for one 
short moment in which, stunned and 
dazed, he could give up life, hardly aware 
of its relinquishment, but through days of 
deadly languor, through weeks of agony, 
that was not less agony because silently 
borne, with clear sight and calm courage, 
he looked into his open grave. What 
blight and ruin met his anguished eyes, 
whose lips may tell?—what brilliant, 
broken plans, what baffled, high ambi- 
tions, what sundering of strong, warm 
manhood’s friendships, what bitter rend- 
ing of sweet household ties! 

Behind him a proud, expectant nation, 
a great host of sustaining friends, a cher- 
ished and happy mother, wearing the full, 
rich honors of her early toil and tears; 
the wife of his youth, whose whole life 
lay in his; the little boys, not yet emerged 
from childhocd's day of frolic; the fair, 
young daughter; the sturdy sons, just 
springing into closest companionship, 
claiming every day, and every day re- 
warding a father's love and care; and in 
his heart eager, rejoicing power to meet 
alldemand. Before him, desolation and 
great darkness! And his soul was not 
shaken. 

His countrymen were thrilled with in- 
stant, profound, and universal sympathy. 
Masterful in his mortal weakness, he be- 
came the centre of a nation’s love, en- 
shrined in the prayers of a world. But 
all the love and all the sympathy could 
not share with him his sufferings. He 


trod the wine press alone. With unfalter- 
ing front he faced death. 
tenderness he took leave of life. 


With unfailing 
Above 
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the demoniac hiss of the assassin’s bullet, 
he heard the voice of God. With simple res- 
ignation he bowed to the Divine decree. 

As the end drew near, his early crav- 
ings for the sea returned. The stately 
mansion of power had been to him the 
wearisome hospital of pain, and he begged 
to be taken from its prison walls, from its 
oppressive stifling air, from its home- 
lessness and its hopelessness. Gently, 
silently, the love of a great people bore 
the pale sufferer to the longed-for healing 
of the sea, to live or to die, as God should 
will, within sight of its heaving billows, 
within sound of its manifold voices. 

With wan, fevered face tenderly lifted to 
the cooling breeze, he looked out wistfully 
upon the ocean’s changing wonders; on 
its far sails, whitening in the morning 
light ; on its restless waves, rolling shore- 
ward to break and die beneath the noon- 
day sun; on the red clouds of evening, 
arching low to the horizon ; on the serene 
and shining pathway of the stars. 

Let us think that his dying eyes read a 
mystic meaning which only the rapt and 
parting soul may know. Let us believe 
that in the silence of the receding world, 
he heard the great waves breaking on a 
further shore, and felt already upon his 
wasted brow the breath of the eternal 
morning.—/ames G. Blaine. March 15. 


OBSERVANCE OF ARBOR DAY. 
DR. D. J. WALLER, JR. 


page the greatest educational body 
in the United States, the National 
Educational Association, recommends an 
observance, and the governments of 
nearly all the states and territories make 
the same recommendation, we at once 
conclude that weighty reasons have led 
to it, yet we need to be convinced that 
the reasons are weighty before we can re- 
spond heartily. The observance of Arbor 
Day by the schools has been thus recom- 
mended. Like reading, arithmetic, and 
manual training, it has both a practical 
and an educational value. When instruc- 
tion is almost entirely practical, or pos- 
sesses chiefly a commercial value, as in 
the case of stenography or of carpentry, it 
cannot find general acceptance in the 
public schools. When it is almost en- 
tirely educational, as in the case of Greek, 
that cannot find general acceptance. But 
when instruction has the merit of possess- 


OBSERVANCE OF ARBOR DAY. 
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ing both practical and educational value, 
it is likely sooner or later to find a per- 
manent place in all schools. This value 
belongs to Arbor Day. Weobserve Arbor 
Day because our springs have shrunken, 
our streams have become resistless demons 
of destruction, and vast areas on our 
mountains are bare of timber. Children, 
and the older folks, become interested in 
the assistance and protection of Nature in 
her efforts to reclothe the mountains and 
other waste places. The spirit of the day 
is in harmony with the movement by 
which hundreds of thousands of acres of 
trees have been planted, and hundreds of 
thousands of acres more in virgin forest 
have been preserved by making them res- 
ervations. It promotes the attractiveness 
of our surroundings and deepens the love 
of home and country. But it is the edu- 
cational value of this day in which the 
schools are most interested. The chief 
ends of education are character and 
power. The refining of character through 
intimacy with Nature has been the theme 
of poet and philosopher. Her processes 
and products awaken the admiration of 
the superficial, and command the rever- 
ence of the most profound observer. 
When the mystery of life begins to en- 
chant us, the savage tendencies in human 
nature are suppressed. Every teacher 
alive to the work of forming character 
hails Arbor Day as his ally. 

Observation is quickened by a proper 
observance of the day, consequently the 
senses, the memory, the judgment are all 
profitably exercised. When this exercise 
of the faculties results in the wish to plant, 
and the feeling has its proper action re- 
sulting in the planting and care of trees, 
the pupil has been educated in the best 
sense thereby. It is well, too, for the 
school when the pupils find that once in 
a year, at least, it isin harmony with the 
feelings aroused by the genial sunshine, 
the balmy breeze, the budding spring. 
The day properly has its place on the 
school calendar. 

The first and greatest feature of the 
day must ever continue to be the actual 
planting of trees, shrubs, and vines. The 
selection of a tree should be the result of 
a consideration of its characteristics and 
habits, with reference to the climate, soil, 
and the growth, form, foliage, and uses 
of that which is to be planted. The 
treatment of the tree, its pruning, the care 
of the fibrous roots, the preparation of 
the spot so as to give room to the roots in 
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its new home, the use of fine and fertile 
soil, showing tenderness even to vegetable 
life, all these details will be considered in 
advance when one interested in arousing 
a love of tree culture undertakes the task. 
Interest will be deepened by planting 
many. Why should not seeds and nuts 
be planted by the hundred with special 
reference to their use on thisday! They 
need not be planted on school grounds 
alone. There are parks in cities and 
waste places in the country, where the 
planting may be on such a scale as to give 
importance to it that cannot attach to 
that of a single tree. 

The literature of trees, in history and 
poetry, is valuable as literature, and may 
become auxiliary to the purpose of the 
day, may help to create a love of tree cul- 
ture, but should not occupy the first place. 
An address by some recognized author- 
ity will be found very helpful. Lessons 
in budding and grafting, in the care of 
trees previously planted, in any depart- 
ment of arboriculture are within the spirit 
of the day. The value of the day will 
not be disputed by experienced educators 
or public-spirited citizens; such variety 
may be given to its exercises as to make it 
a welcome occasion whenever it recurs. 


$< — -~<—————__— 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 





BY PROF. W. W. DAVIS. 


he his famous reply to Hayne in the 
U. S. Senate, in 1830, Daniel Webster 
said: ‘‘I shall enter on no enconium on 
Massachusetts ; she needs none. ‘There 
she is, behold her, and judge for your- 
selves.’’ So we may say of Frances 
Willard. Our praise seems weak. Her 
name is hereulogy. Just as Washington 
stands for patriotism, Hannah More for 
sanctified authorship, Harriet Newell for 
missionary devotion, Florence Nightin- 
gale for celestial charity, so Frances Wil- 
lard stands for God, Home and Native 
Land, for social purity, for righteousness 
among men, for all that is good and 
gracious upon the earth. She was the 
angel of the white ribbon. 

On the walls of St. Paul’s cathedral, 
London, you read the inscription, ‘Si 
queris monumentum, circumspice’’— 
If you seek my monument, look around. 
St. Paul’s is the splendid creation of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and its mighty dome 
is the inspiration of the metropolis. Do 
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we seek a memorial for Frances Willard? 
It is the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. It was the work of her life, it is 
the legacy of her love. The Christian 
Endeavor has spread into every land, but 
it must nave the basis and association of 
the church. The W. C. T. U. asks no 
other nucleus than the loving hearts of a 
few good women in the humblest hamlet, 
who love the Lord and hate evil. 

There are many lovely names in our 
American history on which we delight 
to linger; Martha Washington, Abigail 
Adams, Mary Lyon of Mt. Holyoke, 
Emma Willard of Troy, Maria Mitchell 
of Vassar, Harriet Beecher Stowe of 
Uncle Tom, Clara Barton of the Red 
Cross, Dorothea Dix, patron of the in- 
sane, but no name is sweeter, more beau- 
tiful, more fragrant than that of Frances 
Willard. She was called by William 
Stead, the noted London editor, ‘‘the un- 
crowned queen of American democracy.”’ 

She has now realized the darling hope 
of George Elliot’s majestic lines: 

Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, _ [stars 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 
To vaster issues. So to live is heaven. 
a 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


2 training of the child is an ever- 

present question. Wedonot often see 
anything better than this, from the pen of 
Anne Heygate Hall, who is a teacher in 
the department of observation and prac- 
tice in the Philadelphia Normal School: 

‘‘I do not see how any one can separate 
ability to read and write and cipher and 
draw and say of what value Kindergar- 
tening has been in each direction. It 
seems to me that the child must be con- 
sidered as a whole, and everything that 
has helped or hindered him has affected 
the whole. It is surprising that any one 
is able to separate the effects of kinder- 
gartening on morals and manners and 
taste. If the work modifies ‘ morals’ and 
not ‘manners’ or ‘taste’ it would seem 
to me superficial work. Manners should 
be consequent upon morals and taste. 
Manners should be the sign of taste and 
morals. It is immoral to teach manners 
not the result of morals and taste. 
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‘‘Iam a devout and enthusiastic con- 
vert to Kindergarten teaching. Converts 
always are intemperate. I am sorry that 
any child is obliged to enter the formality 
of school work without a Kindergarten 
training. It is the greatest help to child- 
hood—the beautiful, artistic, industrial 
training of the Kindergarten; appealing 
to the emotional nature of the child; 
gratifying the longing that the child had, 
but of which it was unconscious. I wish 
every teacher could be a trained Kinder- 
gartner. I wish every mother could learn 
the songs and games. I wish every child 
could, in after years, have the memory of 
the mother in these songs and games. 
‘A poor Kindergartner is to},be pitied; 
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a good Kindergartner is to be envied. 
The good Kindergartner has a position 
of immense responsibility; the work she 
does is vastly superior to that done by 


the average teacher. All intellectual 
work of the future is touched here. It is 
represented in her every-day work. The 


moral and spiritual life of the child is de- 
veloped in the most harmonious way. 
The taste is cultivated naturally. The 
child lives near things; near the earth— 
is a part of the realness around. I will 
merely add that children who are passed 
up from our Kindergarten to our first year 
work are far in advance of the first part of 
the first year work, except in the formal 
expression of their knowledge.”’ 
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More people drown!in the glass than in the sea. 7 
The bird is the balance in nature, keeplng under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be ayesticken’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER. - - - - 


J. P. McCASKEY, 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 
In the name and by authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 





PROCLAMATION. 


GENERAL tree planting, as a public duty, 


has become a distinctive characteristic of 


civilized life. A peaceful victory is being 
gained over man’s tree-destroying instinct. 
Where but a few years ago our energies 
were devoted to the depletion and devasta- 
tion of our forests, now, over almost our 
entire country, intelligent men and women 
and our National and State Governments 
are preparing actively to begin upon our 
waste lands that restoration of trees which 
the welfare of our country imperatively de- 
mands. The National Government has 
wisely undertaken to set apart and protect 
extensive areas of forest land, preventing 
the subordination of public good to per- 
sonal gain. Our Commonwealth has been 
foremost with legislation seeking to aid and 
encourage this reformation, and the force of 





her example has influenced other States to 
active work in forest restoration and preser- 
vation. 

The swelling buds and flowing sap remind 
us that the annual awakening of plant life 
is approaching, and that our share in the 
work of tree-planting for the benefit of our- 
selves and our fellow-men must shortly be 
performed. It is incumbent upon us not 
only to observe this ennobling custom—but 
also to be conspicuous therein. 

That the children of the Commonwealth 
may be impressed with the importance and 
beneficence of tree-planting, and that the 
men and women of mature judgment may 
approve by an active interest in Arbor Day 
the efforts now being made to render our 
homes more beautiful and our land more 
fertile and productive, by clothing the 
mountains and valleys, the shores of our 
rivers and streams, and lining our highways 
with trees. 

Now, therefore, I, Daniel H. Hastings, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in accordance with law, do hereby 
designate and proclaim Friday, the 8th day 
of April, and Friday, the 22d day of April 
A. D., 1898, to be observed as Arbor Days 
throughout the Commonwealth. The selec- 
tion of either of the above designated days 
is left to the choice of the people in the var- 
ious sections of the Commonwealth, to the 
end that that day may be selected which is 
deemed the more favorable on account of 
climatic conditions. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State, this third day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, and of the Common- 
wealth one hundred and twenty-second. 

DANIEL H. HASTINGS. 
By the Governor : 
DAVID MARTIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 





THE examinations at the State Normal 
Schools will be held this year as follows : 

Tuesday, June 7th, 9 a. m., at West 
Chester. 

Thursday, June oth, 9 a. m., at Edinboro, 

Monday, June 13th, 9 a. m., at Mansfield. 
Shippensburg and Slippery Rock. 

Wednesday, June 15th, 9 a. m., at Kutz- 
town and Indiana. 

Monday, June 2oth, 9 a. m., at California, 
Millersville and East Stroudsburg. 

Wednesday, June 22d, 9 a. m., at Blooms- 
burg, Clarion and Lock Haven. 





-_ ——__— 


THE STATE IS DOING WELL. 





HE legislation in the direction of 
Forestry in Pennsylvania, under the 
lead of so competent an adviser as our 
State Commissioner of Forestry, Dr. J. 
T. Rothrock, is highly encouraging. The 
Philadelphia Press referring to this work 
in a recent editorial article says: Socre- 
tary Edge, of the State Department of 
Agriculture, calls attention to the very 
eficient work done by the division of 
Forestry under the wise and energetic di- 
rection of Commissioner J. T. Rothrock. 
The State Bureau, or Division of Forestry 
has been organized less than three years, 
yet that time has sufficed to put Pennsy!l- 
vania in the front rank of the States 
whose governments take an intelligent 
view of their forestry wealth and recognize 
their duty to protect and fosterit. Until 
the Department of Agriculture, with its 
division of forestry, was established by 
law, in 1895, it was nobody’s business to 
look after the forests. Their destruction 
by ax and obliteration by fire was watched 
with silent apathy, save with here and 
there a futile protest. Nothing was done 
or even seriously proposed to restore the 
waste and recrown our desolated hillsides 
with forest growth. 

The last Legislature showed strongly 
the influence of the division of forestry. 
Its series of laws on this subject is an 
eloquent tribute to the new spirit which 
prevails at Harrisburg on the subject of 
forestry. Most of the Legislature prob- 
ably had read Prof. Rothrock’s admirable 
report on the forests of Pennsylvania, and 
it caused them to view the State’s disap- 
pearing forests in a new light. One of 
the first acts of last winter’s session made 
constables of townships fire wardens for 
the extinction of forest fires and prescribed 
their duties. Another act authorizes con- 
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stables to arrest without warrant persons 
suspected by them of offending against the 
laws protecting timberlands. A third act 
provides for the establishment of forest res- 
ervations—120,000 acres in all—at the 


| head- waters of the principal rivers of the 





State. A fourth act authorizes the State to 
purchase unsealed lands sold for non- pay- 
ment of taxes for the purpose of creating 
a State forest reservation. A fifth act re- 
mits 80 per cent. of ail taxes on land 
carrying large timber trees fifty to an 
acre. An older act passed in 1887 remits 
from 50 to go per cent. of taxes for thirty 
years on land growing young timber 1200 
trees to an acre. The act of 1870, which 
imposed on County Commissioners the 
duty of appointing persons to ferret out 
and bring to punishment persons who 
have wilfully caused the burning of tim- 
ber land and to take measures to have 
such fires extinguished, wasa dead Jetter 
for twenty-seven years. The last Legis- 
lature amended it and made it effective 
by prescribing fine and imprisonment for 
Commissioners who failed to obey it. 
Another act of the last Legislature makes 
it the duty of the various county officials 
to furnish on demand any information 
from their respective offices which the 
head of any department of the State Gov- 
ernment requires, This will enable the 
division of Forestry to keep track of the 
other forestry laws and see that their pro- 
visions are complied with in the several 
counties of the State. 

These forestry laws, seven in all, give 
our young bureau of Forestry a magnifi- 
cent start. The Judges of the State hav- 
ing woodlands in their jurisdiction have 
been furnished with copies of the forestry 
laws, with a request that they cause them 
to be distributed among the constables in 
their district. The Judges in their turn 
manifest a hearty desire to co-operate in 
all measures which look toward the pre- 
servation of our forest lands. Under the 
laws now passed it is possible to protect 
the forests, and, in a large measure, to 
reforest the State. County Commission- 
ers and constables will have a direct in- 
terest in putting out fires. The acquire- 
ment by the State of abandoned lands— 
that is, land sold for taxes—would bring 
into its possession much of the land from 
which timber is stripped. Under State 


ownership and guarded from fire, a new 
forest would, in most cases, cover in time 
the cut or burnt-over district without 
planting, though to get the most desirable 
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would be necessary. When the owners 
of private lands are willing to let them 
stand until timber trees mature upon 
them, they should be encouraged to do so 
by an abatement of their taxes. Growing 
trees are of service not simply to the own- 
ers of the land but to the State. When 
the trees are cut and turned into mer- 
chandise there is time enough for the as- 
sessor and tax collector to appear. 

The hillsides and mountain tops of the 
State can be put to no better use than in 
the growing of trees for the protection of 
the soil and for future use as timber. 
This is the lesson the Division of Forestry 
teaches and will enforce through law 
already passed. Other remedial forestry 
legislation will no doubt be passed here- 
after, but as it stands the State has made 
a good beginning and has a body of for- 
estry laws under the operation of which 
forest fires ought to become less frequent 
and less destructive, and our devastated 
and blackened hillsides should gradually 
be reclothed in their accustomed mantle 
of living green. 





— 


PITTSBURGH MEETING. 


HE average editor of the average edu- 

cational journal would have said that 
it was an average meeting with an average 
programme and an average attendance; 
but any one giving the proceedings more 
than average attention will have been 
struck by the breadth and scope of the 
questions which now agitate the minds 
of live superintendents. There was not 
atopic that had the word supervision in 
it, but the scope of the papers showed 
very clearly what broad questions inter- 
est superintendents in a State where in- 
tellectual and professional qualifications 
and not political service furnish the basis 
of their election to office. It is possible 
for those engaged in supervision to lose 
themselves in the infinitely little because 
the multiplicity of details frequently de- 
stroys the power of grasping the broad 
principles involved in the management of 
a system of schools. 

The first paper treated of ‘‘ Irreparable 
Loss.’’ The writer showed careful study 
of the recent literature on pedagogy and 
laid great stress upon the careful study of 
the weaknesses and peculiarities of child- 
ren. He fell into the current fallacy of 
personifying nature and speaking of her 
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varieties of wood considerable planting | as a model teacher. If nature is such an 


excellent teacher, then the savage who is 
in daily contact with nature should be 
better educated than the inhabitants ot 
our cities in which the hand of man has 
made and modified everything. It was 
suggested that, if nature is such an effi- 
cient factor in education, Supt. Luckey 
would better dismiss all his teachers and 
take his children on daily excursions into 
the fields and forests. The writer of the 
paper is no doubt more orthodox than his 
paper, for ina glowing speech he after- 
wards emphasized the important functions 
of the living teacher. 

Supt. Morrow, with inimitable humor, 
referred to the students of nature who 
play truant and for whose special bene- 
fit a school has been established in the 
City of Allegheny. He gave a very in- 
teresting account of this school for truants, 
showing how the prospect of being as- 
signed to this school has improved the 
conduct and zeal of all the pupils in the 
other schools. He also showed how 
many truants have been reclaimed and 
how few have been sent to the reform 
school as incorrigibles. The most im- 
portant outcome of the Allegheny experi- 
ment is the fact that under the compul- 
sory law one parent who was stubborn 
about the attendance of his boy and the 
payment of his fines, finally landed him- 
self in jail. Parents who are inclined to 
listen to the advice of impecunious law- 
yers, anxious for a case at court, will do 
well to bear in mind this outcome of a 
persistent violation of the law. In Ohio 
a priest was fined twice for a violation of 
the compulsory law, and when the Judge 
served notice on him that next time he 
would go to jail, it produced a radical 
change in the attitude of the clerical 
gentleman. In Massachusetts the law 
was tested and sustained by the courts. 
These facts should stiffen the backbone of 
members of other school boards who have 
been frightened by bluff statements to the 
effect that the compulsory law would not 
stand the test in our courts of justice. 

State School Commissioner O. T. Cor- 
son, of Ohio, gave a very earnest dis- 
cussion of the relations which should ex- 
ist between teachers and those in author- 
ity over them. Mr. Corson stuffs all his 
talks full of common sense; and his ad- 
vent in any part of Pennsylvania is al- 
ways hailed with pleasure by the teachers 
and friends of education. His work at 
institutes has won for him golden opin- 
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ions wherever he has consented to ap- 
pear. 

Another very interesting paper was 
read by Supt. Gibson, of Butler, on ‘‘ The 
Mistakes of Pupils.’’ The instances 
which he collected from his own schools 
were as humorous as those found in the 
literature which has recently sprung up 
from the mistakes made by pupils in 
speaking and reading, especially at ex- 
aminations. ‘Too nuch stress should not 
be laid upon these mistakes. Although 
they indicate points wherein our instruc- 
tion should be fuller and more guarded, 
they cannot be cited as an evidence of 
poor teaching. Men in all walks of life 
make ludicrous mistakes. A _ professor 
at Leipsic, famous for his knowledge of 
literature and able to draw students to his 
lecture-room from all parts of the world, 
confidently asserted that the only differ- 
ence between the Republic of Greece and 
the Republic of the United States was 
found in the fact that the former had 
a literature and the latter had none. A 
lecturer on the Constitution of the United 
States, filling one of the most important 
professorships in the Law _ Depart- 
ment at Berlin, not long ago informed 
his hearers that the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is twenty-five 
thousand dollars ($25,000). A professor 
in one of our town universities recently 
asked the writer whether Harrisburg had 
more than two hundred thousand (200,- 
000) inhabitants. Mistakes of this kind 
can be multiplied ad nauseam. They 
simply show lack of interest and of clear 
ideas along unaccustomed lines of 
thought. They are not evidence of a 
lack of mental ability or of the power to 
think clearly and accurately when the 
materials of thought are at hand. 

Chancellor Holland brought out a fact 
which must have stirred the pride of 
every Pennsylvanian. Prof. Keeler of 
the Western University, whose discover- 
ies have made him famous as an as- 
tronomer the world over, was recently in- 
vited to take charge of the best equipped 
observatory on the Pacific coast, if not 
upon the globe. To retain his services 
the citizens of Pittsburg had raised, at 
the time of the Superintendents’ Meeting, 
for the equipment of a new observatory 
at least one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars ($140,000), and they were given 
two weeks more in which to raise the re- 
maining forty thousand ($40,000) of the 
amount necessary to keep the Professor 
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in our own State. Some of the finest 
telescopes are useless because the obser- 
vatory lacks sufficient funds to carry for- 
ward the work of original investigation. 
If the movement to retain Prof. Keeler is 
successful, Pennsylvania will have one 
of the best equipped observatories for 
original work than can be found any- 
where. 

Dr. Moffat was assigned the theme “‘ If 
I were a Superintendent.’’ He referred 
to the recent statistics which some one 
has worked out to show that crime is in- 
creasing in spite of our public schools. 
Statistics of that kind deserve very care- 
ful scrutiny. The civil law of to-day 
makes many things criminal that were 
unnoticed several decades ago. In Eng- 
land the effect of the education acts has 
been to diminish crime. In France crime 
has been on the increase. This is not 
surprising to those who have learned how 
every trace of religious influence has been 
eliminated from the schools of France. 
When Paul Bert was Minister of Instruc- 
tion and Public Worship, the spirit of 
atheism crept into the schools and ad- 
dresses were made to children which were 
designed to destroy all sense of man’s 
accountability to his Maker. ‘‘On the 
occasion of the annual distribution of 
prizes,’’ says Lecky, ‘‘presidents were 
appointed at the nomination of the 
Minister, who made addresses in the pres- 
ence of the children, and these addresses 
were of a kind which had scarcely been 
heard in France in the worst days of the 
Revolution. ‘It is pretended,’ said one 
of these presidents, addressing a number 
of young children, ‘that we wish schools 
without God. Youcan not turn over a 
page of your books without finding the 
name of a god—that is, of a man of 
genius, of a benefactor, of a hero of 
humanity. Inthis point of view we are 
true pagans, for our gods are numberless.’ 
‘Scientific teaching,’ said another ‘is the 
only true teaching, for it gives man the 
certainty of his own value, and impels 
him towards light and progress, whereas 
religious teaching plunges him fatally 
into an obscure night and into an abyss 
of deadly superstitions.’ ‘It is said,’ 
declared a third, ‘that we have expelled 
God from the schools. It is an error. 
One can only expel that which exists, 
and God does not exist.’ ’’ 

Much of the success of the meeting was 
due to Supt. Luckey, who was Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, and 
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who was elected President for the ensuing 
year. The banquet given by the Princi- 
pals was very enjoyable. The leading fea- 
ture of the evening was a toast and charac- 
teristic speech by Hon. Henry Houck. 


$a 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAMS—Supt. Thoman: Local institutes 
were held at each of the following places: 
E. Berlin, York Springs, Fairfield, and Big- 
lerville. Each was well attended and a great 
interest was manifested by both teachers 
and patrons. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: A _ local 
institute of more than usual importance 
was held at Glendale, Scott township. The 
schools were in session during the forenoon 
and scores of patrons and visitors from 
abroad were present to inspect the work. 
The character of the work and of the exhibit 
reflects great credit upon Principal Pollock 
and his assistants. The institute proper 
was held in the afternoon. Addresses were 
made by Supt. Beer, of Clarion Co., Mr. J. 
C. Armstrong, of Pittsburgh Academy, Mr. 
McDonald of East Brady, the County Super- 
intendent and others. At noon the patrons 
of the district served lunch to all present. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Two institutes 
were held this month—one in the Court 
House at Beaver, and one in New Sewickley. 
The latter was largely attended by teachers 
aud patrons ; the house was much too small 
to accommodate the crowd. It was one of 
the most interesting held this season. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The schools of 
the county are in excellent condition. There 
is scarcely any sickness. One school in 
Manor township, with an enrollment of 
forty-five, has been making 100 per cent. al- 
most allthe time. The patrons, directors, 
and teachers in most of the districts are 
working together and good results are being 
reached. The educational meetings and local 
institutes were never better attended. All 
the schools but three have been visited 
once anda few twice. In the main they are 
doing good work. There have been more 
changes of teachers than in former years. 
This is not because of dissatisfaction on the 
part of patrons, but because teachers are se- 
curing better positions. The order has never 
been better, which tends to better work on 
the part of teachers and pupils. The recita- 
tions are far ahead of former years. Where 
the recitation is full of life, and the teacher 
permits no half hearted work in the class, 
the matter of discipline is largely settled. 
It has taken some of us a long time to learn 
that the recitation is much more than a test 
of a pupil’s memory. The question that 


now gives the teacher more thought is, How 
shall I so present the lesson that the pupil 
may get a firm grasp of the subject—that 
he may get a clear mental picture of the 
The edu- 


thought presented in the book? 
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cational meetings held during the month 
were all well attended. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: 
tute for the season was held at Strausstown. 
The ten local institutes held in various parts 
of the county were attended by 505 teachers, 


The last local insti- 


102 directors, and 3350 other citizens. The 
following were the evening lecturers: Byron 
W. King, Frank H. Green, Geo. B. Haucher, 
Henry Houck, C. C. Boyer, A. C. Rother- 
mel, David S. Keck, David Brunner, and 
Herbert A. Sprague. These institutes have 
accomplished much good in creating senti- 
ment in favor of popular education. The 
grammar and high school teachers of the 
county held a very interesting and proflt- 
able Round Table conference during the 
month. This association was organized at 
the last county institute. There are still a 
few of our teachers who have reached the 
educational dead-line—have fossilized. They 
refuse to subscribe for educational journals, 
do not attend any of the institutes, have 
stopped growing. When a plant stops un- 
folding itself to the light of heaven, it goes 
to seed. Sowith the teacher who has ceased 
to receive new thought and inspiration. 
All-oblivious to the progress the world has 
made, they have jogged on as they com- 
menced, until the present day. Go intothe 
libraries of such teachers and you will find 
nothing new. A few books of azoic age ap- 
pear like rocks in an old stratum, but no al- 
luvial formation. It isa waste with nothing 
growing, except a little sage-brush litera- 
ture, bitter and innutritious. No wonder 
such teachers get left high and dry on the 
sands of time! Low salaries are the only 
barrier to really good schools in the country 
districts. As long as adjoining counties 
pay $20 a month more for similar service, so 
long will there be an exodus of our best 
teachers. It would be economy to pay $30 
a month to keep some teachers out of the 
school-room, and $50 to keep others in it. 
We notice that the number of Normal 
School graduates in rural schools is lament- 
ably small. The reason is not far to seek: 
the Normal School graduate can obtain a 
better salary by teaching elsewhere—in a 
larger field. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Interest in educa- 
tional work is apparently growing through- 
out the county. Local institutes are well 
attended not only by the teachers, but also 
by directors and patrons. The schools in 
general are doing good work. Mr. J. K. 
Ritchey, of Roaring Springs, one of our 
most beloved and successful principals, was 
stricken with paralysis. He is gradually 
getting better, and it is the sincere hope o1 
his many friends that his recovery may be 
speedy and permanent 

BRADFORD—Supt. Putnam: The County 
Teachers’ Association held a very interest- 
Ing meeting at Athens. There was a large 
attendance of teachers and citizens. A lec- 
ture was delivered by Prof. Roland P. Faulk- 
ner, of the University of Pennsylvania, to 
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an audience of nearly 500 persons. 


President, Prof. W. S. Murray, of Troy; 
Secretary, Thomas M. Stalford, of Wyalus- 
ing. A resolution was adopted thanking 
the retiring president. Prof. J. H. Hurst, for 
his successful efforts in behalf of the organi- 
zation. The first of a series of nine local 
institutes was held at Gillett, under the 
management of Prof. D. H. Aird. An in- 
teresting programme was rendered. 
BuTLER—Supt. Cheeseman: I attended 
an institute at Evans City, January 15. The 
institute was largely attended by the teach- 
ers from this section of the county, and by 
the patrons of the school. An excellent 
dinner was given by the citizens of the 
town. A number of other institutes have 
been held in the county, which I have not 
had the pleasure of attending. In some 
townships the schools will be closed in a 
few days. I have visited nearly all the 
schools inthe county. Local institute work 
has continued with commendable interest. 


Examinations for county diplomas will be | 


held March 26. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: A local in- 
stitute at Woodland was well attended ; also 
one held at Osceola on the same day. 
‘*Parents Day,’’ January 28, witnessed the 
greatest number of visitors ever seen in the 
schools of the county. In sixty schools re- 
— 726 were present ; 142 schools stillto 

ear from. At the same rate there must 
have been over 2000 visitors. On January 
31, Morris township opened a new school 
building ; it is cased in brick, has four rooms 
finished in natural wood, Florida pine, and 
is heated by the Smead system. it was a 
notable event in the township. Addresses 
were made by J. E. Hedding, G. W. Weaver, 
Hon. F. G. Harris, and Rev. S. J. Blair. 
The building is a gem of neatness and con- 
venience. An effort will be made to intro- 
duce a uniform course of study into the 
schools of the county this year. Many of 
our schools observed the 22d of February 
with appropriate exercises. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: An excellent 
local institute was held in Mill Hall. Dr. 
Eldon read a paper on ‘‘ Preparation for 
Teaching,’’ that was one of the best things 
our teachers have ever heard. Prof. Singer 
gave ee experiments in physics. Prof. 


Brungard read a paper on ‘‘ The French in 
North America.’’ Prof. Secrist gave in- 
struction in ‘‘Reading in the Higher 


Grades.’’ Prof. Mauser gave a talk on 
‘Relation of Patrons to Teacher and 
School.’’ The instruction was all very 
good andhelpful. Theinstitute was largely 
attended. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Miller: A local insti- 
tute was held at Jamison City on February 
12. It was well attended, and no doubt will 
arouse the people of that community to 
greater efforts along the line of school work. 
Last year the salaries were reduced, with 
the usual result of a lowering of the average 
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in teaching ability. We hope to see an im- 
provement next year. An institute was 
also held at Bloomsburg on February 22. 
An interesting programme was arranged by 
Prof. L. P. Sterner, and was enthusiastically 
received by those present. 

E._Kk—Supt. Sweeney: The principals of 
the county met with the Superintendent in 
his office, January 29, and discussed various 
subjects of importance to the schools. It is 
our hope that by the co-operative support 
and assistance of all the principals, a course 
of study adapted to all grades of schools may 
be formulated and put irto effective opera- 
tion throughout the county. The different 
districts are active in local institute work. 
St. Mary’s and Benzinger held a meeting of 
a very high order on January 22. Much 
good is being done by such meetings, as the 
parents join the teachers in most instances. 
The principals and superintendents of the 
schools of the county, in conjunction with 
the county superintendent, have organized 
a Round Table for the discussion of subjects 
relating to supervision and the unifying of 
school work throughout the county. 

Er1E—Supt. Morrison: Local institutes 
were held in every township with an attend- 
ance, on the whole, of nearly 300 teachers. 
Flags were raised over four school-houses 
with appropriate exercises. Oneofthe most 
interesting events of the month was the 
meeting of the Principals’ Round Table in 
the superintendent’s office, Jan. 22. The 
principal topic discussed was English and 
Latin in the public schools. Among the 
speakers was James Burns, of the Erie High 
School. A joint institute was held in Al- 
bion, in which several townships were 
represented. Six flags have been raised 
over school-houses. The State Normal 
School at Edinboro is growing very popular 
among our teachers. 

FuLTon—Supt. Chestnut: I have visited 
for the second time territory having thirty 
directors ; of these twenty-three met me in 
the schools. Most of the work done is good, 
a fair share very good; but a few of the 
teachers will have to be dropped next year. 
There is a remarkable increase of interest 
on the part of directors. Our term is fast 
drawing to a close. Most of our schools 
have been successful; many very successtul; 
a few, practically failures. On March 26 an 
examination will be held in each of ten 
townships for those pupils who are recom- 
mended by their teachers as having com- 
pleted certain work. 

GREENE—Supt. Hopton : I think that we 
have good reason to feel elated over the 
progress of our schools. I am sure the 
county never had a better corps of teachers. 
Everything seems to work in harmony this 
winter. The county institute is spoken or 
as the best we ever had. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: One of the 
school-houses of Canoe township was de- 
stroyed by fire a few nights ago. A church 
near by has been secured for school purposes 
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for the remainder of theterm. A commend- 
able interest is manifested by teachers, 
upils and the general public in the local 
institutes which are being held in the differ- 
ent townships of the county. The meeting 
places are crowded at every session, the best 
of order prevails, and the discussions are 
not only valuable to the teachers, but are 
doing much to mould public sentiment. A 
joint institute was held at Blairsville on 
Saturday, February 26. Teachers from sev- 
eral counties were present. Among the 
instructors present were: Miss Clarke, 
Profs. Sumstine and Wyant, Supts. Hamil- 
ton and Ulerich, and Drs. Noss and Waller. 
Both sessions of the institute were largely 
attended, and the exercises and addresses 
were entertaining and helpful. 
JuNIATA—Supt. Marshall: Eight of the 
nine local institutes arranged for at the 
county institutes have thus far been held. 
Our plan is to devote the sessions of Friday 
evening and Saturday to the discussion of 
questions relating to the successful working 
of the schools, and on Saturday evening to 
have a popular lecture. We were fortunate 
in having the assistance of Profs. Dysinger, 
Culpand Killian,thesuccessful and scholarly 
principals of Mifflin, Tuscarora, and Airy 
View Academies, I have visited nearly all 
the schools twice. The attendance is very 
good, quite a number of teachers reporting 
an average of 97 percent. We have but one 
failure to report. When directors in five 
years reduce salaries from $30 to $23 per 
month, we cannot expect to find successful 
teachers in all of our schools. 
LACKAWANNA — Supt. Taylor: During 
this month seventy-seven visits were made, 
including some toevening schools. Twenty- 
nine directors spent a half day or more with 
me in the schools. A local institute was 
held at Priceburg. Thirty-six teachers were 
present and also some of the directors and 
patrons. The health and attendance of 
ae are good. With few exceptions 
ealth and attendance have been better this 
winter than in any previous year since my 
term began. During February, local inst1- 
tutes were held at Clark’s Green, Jermyn, 
Fleetville, Blakely and Old Forge. All 
these meetings were well attended: in most 
cases the seating capacity was insufficient 
to accommodate the audience. At Fleet- 
ville, Rev. Elkanah Hulley, principal of 
Keystone Academy, delivered an excellent 
evening lecture on ‘‘ Building for the Fu- 
ture.’’ At Blakely and Old Forge, Prof. 
Kemp, of Stroudsburg State Normal School, 
delivered interesting lectures on Literature. 
At Blakely also, Supt. Geo. Howell, of 
Scranton, gave the teachers a very helpful 
talk on the study of words. In a former 
report, mention was made of a circular sent 
to teachers asking them to establish a ‘‘ par- 
ents’ day.’’ Reports from teachers for Jan- 


uary and February show that they have 
received 279 visits from patrons and 140 
from directors. 


February 9 and 10 were 








spent in Harrisburg, at the annual meeting 
of the State Association of School Directors. 
Our County Association was represented by 
its president, Mr. Wm. Repp, of Old Forge. 
These directors’ meetings may render an 
important service in making clear to mem- 
bers of the Legislature and others in author- 
ity just what practical difficulties are met 
by school] directors in their work under ex- 
isting laws They serve also as centres of 
distribution for the latest and best thought 
on building, employment of teachers, text- 
books and apparatus, and other matters of 
vital interest to school directors. Not less 
important in their several localities are 
the county associations. These are doing a 
vast amount of good. Directors from all 
the districts of the county have an oppor- 
tunity to come together and discuss ques- 
tions of school policy, methods of manage- 
ment, new school laws, etc. And as these 
meetings are usually held at the same time 
as the county institute, the directors have 
also the advantage of hearing able speakers 
from abroad discuss modern methods. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: I have visited all 
the schools the second time, excepting those 
of South Lebanon, Jackson, Heidelberg, 
and Bethel. I found most of them in excel- 
lent condition. In every school I examined 
several classes and found that commendable 
progress had been made since my first visit. 
Our teachers have been giving much atten- 
tion to phonics in reading. Of course the 
thought element is not lost sight of. The 
reading in our schools has been much im- 
proved. The attendance is remarkably reg- 
ular. The health of our children is excel- 
lent. A number of successful institutes 
have been held—notably so the one at 
Schaefferstown. Dr. Schaeffer, State Supt., 
gave a highly instructive lecture. Success- 
ful institutes have been held in Jackson, 
Bethel, and South Londonderry districts. 
A joint institute was held by North Leb- 
anon, South Lebanon, North Cornwall. West 
Lebanon and Independent districts; it was 
a successful meeting. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison : During Janu- 
ary I visited schools in Huntington Valley. 
In nearly a!l cases I found the work pro- 
gressing quite satisfactorily. Ina few cases 
the discipline was not good; but generally 
good order is maintained. Union township 
purchased dictionaries; Franklin did the 
same. Ross invested last year in blocks to 
be paid for this year, and cannot afford 
dictionaries. Dallas purchased charts, but 
no dictionaries. With but two exceptions 
our townships now have dictionaries. 

LycoMiInG—Supt. Becht: In October a 
flag was raised at the Tivoli school in 
Shrewsbury district under the auspices of 
the P. O. S. of A. Appropriate exercises 
were held and a splendid address was de- 
livered by Hon. Emerson Collins. In No- 
vember district institutes were held at South 
Williamsport, Picture Rock, and Montours- 
ville. The meetings were largely attended 
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and the work done by the teachers was 
highly interesting and instructive. The 
visits to fifty-two schools this month re- 
vealed the fact that the teachers are alive to 
their work. It is also gratifying to note an 
increased interest on the part of directors. 
In December the County Institute was held 
at Jersey Shore—one of the most successful 
ever held. The attendance was excellent. 
The work done by the instructors was espe- 
cially well received by the teachers. State 
Supt. Schaeffer and Deputy Supt. Houck, 
by their splendid addresses, added much to 
the profit and pleasure of the occasion. 
McKEAN—Supt. Myers: A_ successful 
local institute was held at Dallas City 
Notwithstanding the bad weather the school- 
house was crowded. The library movement 
is going forward. In some cases teachers 
have given entertainments for the purpose 
of raising money to buy books. In some of 
the districts, the school boards have pur- 
chased encyclopedias. The McKean County 
Teachers’ Association held a meeting in 
Kane, February 3-5. The leading instruct- 
ors were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer and E. O. Lyte, 
Dr. Crawford, Prof. Mercer, and Supt. Miller, 
of Bradford City. One hundred and nine- 
teen teachers were present—81 from outside 
the city of Bradford. All present at this 
meeting unite in thanking the citizens of 
Kane for their kind and generous liberality. 
Two school-houses with their contents were 
destroyed by fire: One at Lafayette Corners, 
and the six-room building in Mt. Jewett. 
In both places temporary arrangements 
have been made for the schools. 
MoONROE—Supt. Serfass: During the 
month of January I conducted four local in- 
stitutes—Craig’s Meadow, Tannersville, 
Stroudsburg, and Tobyhanna Mills. 
Monthly meetings also are being held by 
the teachers of the following districts: 
Hamilton, Jackson, and Chestnut Hill. I 
had the pleasure of being present at two of 
these meetings during the month. Mr. H. 
K. Strickler, of the East Stroudsburg schools, 
called a ‘‘ Parents’ Meeting’’ during the 
latter part of the month. A goodly number 
of the parents responded. It was the first 
meeting of the kind ever held in connection 
with the schools. The interest it awakened 
resulted in a unanimous vote to hold a 
second meeting next month. Addressess 
were delivered by Mr. Strickler, Mr. J. G. 
Bush, member of the Board, Rev. Beens- 
cholen, Mr. Decker, and the County Super- 
intendent. For the next meeting a regular 
programme will be arranged for the discus- 
sion of practical questions. 
MontTour—Supt. Steinbach: In Lime- 
stone, Liberty, Anthony, Derry, and Valley 
districts, local institutes have been held 
every four or six weeks during the term. I 
am now making arrangements to hold final 
central examinations for graduation in sev- 
eral of the districts. By aresolution adopted 


at our last county institute, it is made my 
duty to prepare all the questions and ap- 
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point a committee of five teachers to conduct 
the examinations. On Saturday, February 
26, the children and patrons of California 
erected a 60 ft. pole and raised the flag. 
The exercises were beautiful and the attend- 
ance large. Addresses were made by Prof. 
T. B. Shannon, of Turbotville High School, 
and the County Superintendent. We have 
flags in Cooper, Anthony and Limestone. 
NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: During the 
month local institutes were held at North- 
ampton, Bath, and Nazareth. All of them 
were well attended by teachers and patrons. 
I visited the Williams and Lower Saucon 
schools for the second time. Most of the 
teachers are doing excellent work. The 
average attendance for the past four months, 
with two or three exceptions, is from g1 to 
96 per cent. James J. Riegel, of Boston, a 
former pupil of the Southeastern school in 
Lower Saucon, presented the school with a 
library of forty-five volumes of well selected 
books. Mr. J. S. Angstadt, of Bingen, 
started a library of twenty-four volumes; 
and E. May Harr, of the Lehigh Mt. School, 
one of thirty-three volumes. In both cases 
the money was subscribed by the patrons 
and friends of the districts. 
NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Shipman: 
Local institutes were held at Gowen City, 
Leck Kill, Urban, Riverside, Watsontown, 
and Snydertown. We were assisted by 
Prof. Noetling of Bloomsburg Normal, and 
by J. A. Dewitt, now a student at Bucknell 
University. Block agents continue to work 
in the county. Recently a few boxes were 
sold at $32 a box. School officers cannot be 
too guarded about attaching their names to 
papers for the purchase of apparatus at any 
time other than the regular meetings of the 
Board. Some agents may denounce you as 
non-progressive, but you will be saving the 
taxpayers of your district. Teachers as a 
body are progressive and skillful, and many 
of them have made sets of blocks and out- 
lines of work that answer all the purposes 
of some of the high-priced sets of blocks and 
charts. The reading charts and maps placed 
in our schools the past year have served a 
good purpose, Directors are giving more 
time to school visitation. January 28 was 
observed throughout the county as Parents’ 
and Patrons’ Day. Judging from reports 
received, the day was most pleasantly and 
profitably spent. Schools are more fre- 
quently visited than they were a few years 
ago. Several local institutes were held dur- 
ing the month. They were well attended 
by teachers and citizens. A number of 
country schools are making commendable 
efforts to start school libraries. 
SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss : The County 
Institute was held at Mahanoy City. It 
was the largest and most successful meeting 
of the kind ever heldinthe County. Nearly 
800 teachers were in attendance. All were 
delighted with the day instruction and the 
evening entertainments. 
SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: The County 
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Institute was the most successful in our 
history. All but four teachers were enrolled 
and great enthusiasm was manifested. Our 
instructors were Dr. F. H. Green, Dr. Lin- 
coln Hulley, Dr. M. G. Benedict, Prof. C. 
M. Parker, and Dr. J. T. Rothrock. Every 
year witnesses greater interest in institute 
work by teachers and patrons. The attend- 
ance of directors at the Directors’ Associa- 
tion was greater than heretofore. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Moxley : The work 
for the county thus far has been excellent. 
The teachers are doing their best—only a 
few total failures. Serious epidemics have 
interrupted the work to a greater extent than 
ever before. Several districts were obliged 
to close school from one to three weeks. 
The ‘‘County Educator,’’ published under 
the management of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, is meeting with favor among directors 
and teachers; it will be continued next 
year. The Teachers’ Association held its 
midwinter session at Montrose, January 28 
and 29. Dr. J. T. Rothrock delivered his 
lecture, ‘‘ Beautiful Pennsylvania,’’ to a 
large and very appreciative audience of 
teachers and citizens, The Saturday ses- 
sion was largely attended from all parts of 
the county, and was very interesting. The 
next annual meeting will be held-in Harford, 
September 16 and 17. The first summer 
school ever undertaken in the county will 
be held in Montrose, commencing May 23 
and continuing four weeks. 

Union — Supt. Stapleton: The educa- 
tional work in Union is very encouraging. 
The address of Deputy Supt. Stewart stirred 
many of our directors and set them to 
thinking in the direction of longer terms 
and bettersalaries. The Farmers’ Institutes 
have been very well attended. The educa- 
tional part of the programme was encour- 
aged by every one with much enthusiasm. 
We have held a number of district institutes 
and educational meetings in different parts 
of the county. They-were all well attended. 
The schools and teachers received much 
praise and encouragement from all classes 
of citizens. Each week the Superintendent 
was accompanied by school boards who 
showed the keenest interest in their schools. 
Parents learning of the visits of superin- 
tendent and directors came to listen and 
help in this feature of the educational 
work. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The county 
institute, held in December, was generally 
spoken of as the best ever held here. Dr. 
W. W. Black, of the Illinois University, and 
Hon. O. T. Corson, State School Commis- 
sioner of Ohio, were the principal day in- 
structors, and their work was of a nature to 
stimulate to higher ideals and better work. 
In January exeedingly interesting local in- 
stitutes were held at Ackley Station and 
Enterprise. Arrangements have been made 
for an institute on each Saturday to April 
gth in the various districts of the county. 
WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: January has 
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been a month of unusual activity in the 
school work. The County Institute was a 
great source of inspiration to the teachers 
and directors. While there are teachers 
who should quit teaching without being in- 
vited, in a general way the schools are do- 
ing well. Twoto four institutes are held in 
different parts of the county every Satur- 
day. Many very encouraging reports of the 
work being done in the schools are sent to 
the Superintendent for the pigeon-hole 
cabinet. In many of the townships and 
boroughs the directors have adopted the 
monthly faculty meeting system. At the 
last of these meetings in Chartiers town- 
ship, the board passed a resolution that the 
directors and teachers take one day, Febru- 
ary 7, and visit the best schools in Pitts- 
burg. Can greater interest in school work 
than this be asked? Profs. W. E. Bair and 
Frank H. Ryder, principals of West and 
East Washington schools, spent two weeks 
visiting schools in Boston and New York. 
They received encouragement to take the 
trip by their directors. Our principals have 
adopted a plan of writing educational arti- 
cles, and many of our county papers are de- 
voting much space in the interest of the 
schools. The outlook for better work is 
encouraging. Educationally we are grow- 
ing. At an institute in Amwell township 
the directors appeared more progressive 
than the teachers. They advocated a High 
School and the adoption of nature study in 
every school. They will retain their best 
teachers for next year, and where they hear 
of a good teacher, will visit the school and 
leave an invitation to come to their town- 
ship. We are moving to the front; our 
High Schools are prospering ; the teachers 
are waking up ; directors are thinking along 
the line of the best interest of the schools ; 
patrons are beginning to see a greater need 
of a good education for the children, and our 
local papers are doing much in increasing a 
universal interest in the work. 
WAyYNE—Supt. Hower: Several districts 
have invested in relief maps which will be 
of very little value to the schools. Four 
district institutes were held, and all were 
quite successful. The one at Hawley was 
one of the best ever held, being well at- 
tended by teachers, patrons, and pupils. 
The lecture on ‘‘Character Building,’’ by 
Supt. J. M. Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre, was 
much enjoyed. On the evening of January 
27, Dr. Rothrock delivered his lecture on 
‘*Beautiful Pennsylvania,’’ to a crowded 
house at Honesdale. The Superintendent 
has made arrangements for celebrating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the formation 
of Wayne county on March 21. School 
work is generally progressive. The direct- 
ors of Preston township have decided to 
build a Township High School at Winwood. 
The schools of White Mills have been re- 
opened after being closed for several weeks 
on account of diphtheria. Excellent district 
institutes were held at Waymart, Lake 
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Como, Milanville, and Starrucca. The 
teachers and patrons manifested great in- 
terest, and much lasting good will result. 
Prof. Hartline, of the Bloomsburg Normal, 
delivered an excellent lecture on the even- 
ing of February 26. Many of the schools in 
the northern part of the county have closed. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Boak : On account 
of failing health, J. T. McKinney, Supt. of 
the Beaver Falls schools, was compelled to 
resign December 6, '97, and the principal of 
the High School was elected his successor. 
Prof. W. S. Hertzog, of California, Pa., was 
in turn elected principal, and took charge of 
that department January 3, '98. All the 
changes were made during the holidays, and 
work moved on with little interruption. 

BRADFORD Ciry—Supt. Miller: At the 
regular election held on February 15, the 
matter of issuing bonds for the purchase of 
site, and erecting and furnishing a new high 
school building was submitted to the peo- 
ple, and by an overwhelming majority the 
voters decided that the bonds should be 
issued, and such a building provided. It is 
hoped that, by the opening of the schools 
next September, Bradford will be pro- 
vided with a building in keeping with the 
progressive character of the city and the 
needs of the schools, and that the present 
overcrowded condition of the school-rooms 
will no longer exist. 

CARLISLE—Supt. Shearer: The local edu- 
cational event of the month was the visit ot 
a committee of twelve teachers headed by 
Supt. Gelwix from Chambersburg. They 
represented all grades of work and visited 
corresponding grades here. The two towns 
are about the same size. This added in- 
terest to the visit, as under these conditions 
comparisons are more easily made. They 
were a very intelligent and agreeable party 
of visitors, and left most pleasing impres- 
sions on the teachers with whose work they 
came in contact. All regretted that their 
time with us was so short. 

CHAMBERSBURG —Supt. Gelwix : By per- 
mission of the board of directors our teach- 
ers have visited the schools of adjacent 
towns during the past month. About one- 
third went to Hagerstown and Waynesboro, 
one-third to Carlisle and Shippensburg, and 
the remainder to Steelton. Ateach of these 
places the teachers, distributed according to 
their respective grades, were asked to note 
superiority in classification, methods, etc., 
with a view to presenting the results of their 
observations to our entire corps of teachers 
at some futuretime. These visits were both 
edifying and encouraging. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: Ten rooms have 
been opened for evening schools three nights 
a week. These schools are well graded and 
are in charge of thirteen teachers who also 
teach in the day schools. The evening 
pupils show much interest in their work. 

Corry — Supt. Colegrove: Our school 


board has completed the purchase of a site 
for a high school building to be erected the 
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coming year. It is the intention to builda 
large, well-arranged structure with all mod- 
ern improveinents, which, when completed, 
will give us high school facilities second to 
none. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer lectured before a 
large audience in Week’s Theatre, Friday 
evening, February 4, on the subject, ‘‘ Does 
Education Pay?’’ Much interest was 
awakened by his earnest and eloquent dis- 
cussion. After the lecture the Board of 
Education banqueted the State Superintend- 
ent at the St. James Hotel. This being the 
first time we had been honored by a visit 
from the head of the school department, we 
were especially gratified to have Dr. Schaef- 
fer for our guest. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Bovard: The board at its 
last meeting ordered the purchase of Yaggy’s 
Geographical Portfolio. Our teachers are 
doing better work each month. Thereisa 
gradual improvement in methods and order. 

HazLE Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: The pupils of the High School gave 
an entertainmentin Hazle Hall. Morethan 
400 persons attended and all joined in pro- 
nouncing the affair a decided success. 

READING—Supt. Mackey : Two fine new 
brick school buildings have been completed. 
A score or more of our public-spirited citi- 
zens have subscribed $12,000, paid the mort- 
gage on the Reading Library, and have 
made it free to the public. There is reason 
to think that it will be very well patronized 
especially by the pupils in the higher grades 
of the public schools. There were 400 ap- 
plicants for books on the day of its opening. 

SHARON—Supt. McLaughry: During the 
past month a very interesting meeting of 
the Round Table of Superintendents and 
Principals of Western Pennsylvania and 
Eastern Ohio was held here. The attend- 
ance was good and an unusual interest 
was manifested in the subjects discussed. 
Among other subjects, the comparison of 
the truant laws in the two states was taken 
up. The Ohio people claimed that their 
law is much stronger, and from a compari- 
son of the two it was made evident that their 
claim was well founded. 

SoutH Easton—Supt. La Barre: Our 
schools were open on Washington’s Birth- 
day, and the afternoon given wholly to 
appropriate exercises commemorative of the 
occasion. The moral worth and greatness 
of our mighty dead can be impressed on our 
youth best by having them in the school- 
room, where proper exercises may be made 
to contribute to the highest patriotic ends. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: An interest- 
ing local institute was held in our borough 
in January. Many of the teachers of the 
district took part in the work, and valuable 
assistance was rendered by Prof. Jos. S. 
Walton, of the West Chester State Normal 
School, and County Supt. R. M. McNeal. 


Nole—Much of this matter was held over from 
last month, and some that is now in type must 
be held for next issue. 





